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CCORDI NG to the census of Igoo, Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools 

there are 159 cities in the United States a | 
which have a population of not less than| ADOPTED by the States of ADOPTED by 
25,000 each. Of these, Jupson & BenpeEr’s West Virginia Cities, Boroughs 


South Carolina Counties 


Graded Literature Readers Townships 


Oregon All Over the United States 
have been adopted and introduced by cities THE ACKNOWLEDGED 
having an aggregate population OG oc ae BEST BOOK ON THIS SUBJECT 


IN THE FIELD TO-DAY 
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Analytical Methodical 


With respect to educational, literary, and artis- 
tic features, these Readers reach a standard of 
excellence not hitherto attained or attempted. 
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How to Make Every Literature Recitation Interesting. 
Use Bardeen’s Authors’ Birthdays — Three Series. 


FIRST SERIES: Poe, Longfellow, Reed, Irving, Walt Whit- | SECOND SERIES; Bayard Taylor, Lowell, Howells, Motley, | THIRD SERIES: Franklin, Curtis, Whipple, Mitchell, Pres- 


man, Mrs. Stowe, Hawthorne, Holmes, Cooper, Bancroft, Emerson, Saxe, Thoreau, E. S. Phelps-Ward, Parkman, cott, Thaxter, Stoddard, Harte, Winthrop, Stedman, Mark 
Bryant, Whittier. 320 pages. 5) Portraits and Illustrat ons. Cable, Aldrich, Joel Chandler Harris, 459 pp. 44 Portraits. Twain, Higginson. 367 pages. 41 Portraits and Llusirations. 

“T appreciate the book very highly. The fact is, the title of the 4 of to character Mr. Bardeen’s book, ‘Authors’ Birthdays,’ third series, is inimiv 

.| than biography. C. W. Bardeen is out with a new volume of Authors’ i ies lowrs a 
book is no key to its wonderful merits. I have never seen a biogra Birthdays. . . . The treatment is critical as wel) as biographical, table. There is but one Bardeen in American biography. He dis 


phy or criticism that made such a vivid picturejof the subject. Lread | the style lively, simple, and entertaining Many small, half-tone por- | CoVeTs aad disc/oses a new charm in the authors whose birthdays he 
nearly all the book at on? sitting, and for days afterward I felt asif | traits «dd life to the pages. The book will form a worthy addition to | celebrates with his appreciative characterizations. Every teacher 
the whole group had just entertained me, each in his own way.’’— | the libraries of young folks, and prove also a useful help to teachers | who appreciates the Speersaene of life should road these books,” — 
J.P. MATTHEWS, Presideat Piedmont Normal College, Vu. and parents.’’—Sunday School Times. Public School Journal. 
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Eutablished 1008 ... Pens in Every Shape, Size, Style, and for Every Purpose. 150 Varieties. 


In their great variety you are sure to obtam exactly what you are looking for. 


Easily obtained. All Stationers. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN COMPANY | Works! inden 3°53" 


“An Honest Tale Speeds Best Being Plainly Told.” 


—RICHARD 111, 


: Ta PENCIL has a value that should N plain language Miss Snow has told of the value of 
not be ‘ve overiooned. lead pencils.) How important it is that the right 
convenient,’ useful, and an extremely © pencil should always be selected. The carpenter, the 


practical medium. That it is capable of 
great artistic possibilities, witness the sketch illustrator, the architect, and the school teacher all re- 


books of Raphael, of Millet, of Sargent. Na- quire different pencils to work with. 
ture drawing has never been so satisfactory The Dixon Company make pencils that are fitted 
‘s since the introduction of color as a me- | for every kind of work. You will never regret send- 


dium,” Miss Bonniz Snow, 
| Supt. of Drawing, Minneapolis. Ing 16c. 1n stamps for samples. 
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Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole Agenta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


The Grand Prize - 


WAS AWARDED TO 


Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pens. 


This is the highest prize ever awarded to a pen-maker, and no 
other pen - maher as it. It stands above the Gold Medal. 


GILLOTT HAS ALWAYS TAKEN THE HIGHEST PRIZE. 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

“It gives me leasure to recommend thé Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work we and. quickly. This last is of great imperueee tor school work. 

This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 

State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am 

convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best ner on the market. In fact 1 do 

not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 


either in the school-.or the office. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Price, 83.50. Mass. State 3oard of Education. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


The Maynard Zoological 
Synoptical School Collection. 


A collection of mounted animals, showing types from the lowest to the 
highest forms, nicely displayed in eighteen or more boxes. It gives a 
grand synopsis, a procession of animal life, and shows at a glance how 
life has gradually evolved. Better for students to see the real anim. 
than a picture of it in some book. EET SIR 

These collections are prepared only by 


Wm. D. McPHERSON, 


South Framingham, Mass., 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
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Fast Train Service 
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For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’] Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 
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L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO. 1900 CATALOGUE ii 
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16 Ashburton Place 


Che Chicago Laboratory Supply & Scale Co. 


Our No. 1836 New Dissectible Hand Power Dynamo. Completely dissectible, all connections 
visible. Will give a current of 5% amperes and an E. M. F. of 16 volts. Fully guaranteed. 


AND 
That Roughness in the Throat. 


‘Cougs 


Manufacturers and 
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LABORATORY 


—\ , USTLING YOUNG MAN can make $60 per 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 
unnecessary. Write for particulars, 
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HE Publishers of the Journat or EpucaTion, ever alert to the desires of 
T its subscribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 
for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. 
In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought 
and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 

In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 
plan, meritorious works of art are welcomed by both teacher and pupil, and in 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands haye 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre. 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. 

We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


Size, 22x 30 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, ¢ 
MADONNA Di SAN (by Dresden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 

This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 

painting, worth $1,000,000. 
No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, 17 x 24 
No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . ; 22 x 30 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, . 17x22 
No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians, 17x24 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, 17 x 22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the JournaL or Epucation, we can, by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. 


Jie new process employed gives the gen- In ordering, use one of the coupons, 


uine effect of brush and canvas. When : ; 
on the wall, these luminous reproductions cutting out the one needed, sending 
look like genuine oi) paintings. it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SomenseT Strezt, Boston. 


SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 


Orders must be sent direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 
(a) To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 
(b) ‘To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 
tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 2. 
(c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 
(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


No. 1. 
Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JouRNAL oF EDUCATION 
Send Artogravure No. ...... to 
No. 2. 


Lnclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
Epucation fo the address given below. 
Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... ‘ 


No. 3. 


Lnelosed find .......: being amount due on my subscription to the 
JourNnaL oF Epucation ; also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...... 
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MANUAL TRAINING. 


A. E. 

Shall we talk of manual training, manual arts, in- 
dustrial training, or industrial arts? Does it matter 
hy what name we designate the comparatively new 
movement in education? I think not. 

What is this new phase of education? It has to 
do with the broadening and intensifying of mental 
activities through the skillful use of the eye and 
hand. 

It is now generally agreed that it is possible to 
accomplish much for the mind through manual 
training, but it is not definitely settled how much is 
accomplished nor how it is best done. 

Ilow many things are included in manual train- 
ing? Paper cutting, clay modeling, drawing, sew- 
ing, whittling, cooking, sloyd, forging, and other 
metal working. 

In what grades should there be manual training? 


In the kindergarten many of the activities come: 


under this head. In the primary school there is a 
larger place for the use of the pencil, clay, scissors, 
needle, and possibly of the knife than is generally 
appreciated. In the grammar school there is cer- 
tainly a place for drawing, sewing, whittling, and 
clay modeling from the first, and for cooking and 
bench work in the sixth and possibly in the seventh 
and eighth grades. In the high school there is 
practically no limit to what may be wisely done, 
especially by those who do not contemplate a dis- 
tinctively classical college course. : 
What is manual training to do for the child? It 
will help him to be handy, but that is no part of its 
mission. It will help him to see more accurately 
and to estimate more closely. Both of these repre- 
sent valuable mental power, which is as definite, as 
keen, as vigorous, as far as it goes, as that secured by 
mathematics, seience, or the classics. It also fur- 
nishes much information that is associated with 
what he knows already, and with what he wishes to 
know in such a way as to lead to as good thinking, 
to as valuable a habit of drawing conclusiohs, as 
any thinking inspired by other school work. 

Why is not manual training universally intro- 
duced into city schools? Because of the convictions 
of some educators, of the prejudices of others, the 
conservatism of some communities, because it was 
once started in an impolitie way, and always because 
of the expense. 

Why have some able and unprejudiced leaders a 
conviction that very little of it is wise? There is a 
philosophy, elassie and highly respectable, that in- 
‘ists upon the superior intellectual value of the ab- 
‘tract, the non-practical, the super-sense activity, 
logic, and philosophy as distinct from the scientific 
and manual. These convictions are as often deep- 
seated as reverence itself. , 

In what does prejudice differ from conviction? A 
prejudiced person is not convinced, but prejudges 
without argument or reason. A variety of influ- 
“nees may have produced the non-reasoning state of 
mind. Tt is all the way the case is prejudged. He 
will not have manual training because he will not. 

What is a conservative community? It is one 
that conserves forces and conditions that have been 
of service for a long time. The idea is the conserv- 
ng of energy or force rather than correlating it. A 
“nservative community says’ that mathematics, 
Classics, and seiences have helped to develop many 
‘nd eminent men in the past; now let us conserve all 
these good things. It is not in itself a bad term, 
but the habit of sitting on the tail of progress is apt 
‘0 become chronic, and one sits there and shouts 


“whoa” louder and longer just from habit. 


Have there been any considerable number of un- 
fortunate experiments? Yes; experiments that 
would not be unfortunate now were so ten years ago, 
and many a zealous friend tried to introduce it with- 
out adequate appropriation and with no one able to 
instruct wisely in this new branch. There is little 
liability of a repetition of these mistakes, 

‘Need the expense be a hindrance? I think it 
probable that with the more general adoption com- 
petition will reduce the prices. It does seem as 
though there had been exorbitant prices often 
charged in the past. This is not saying that more 
was paid than had to be, but that more was paid than 
ought to have been necessary. Manual training will 
not be very generally adopted until the expense is 
not very much greater than for a classical or scien- 
tific course. The attention of the advocates of 
manual training need not be devoted so much to the 
convictions and prejudices of individuals, or to the 
conservatism of community, but rather to the reduc- 
tion of expense in equipping for manual training. 

Cree T. Work, 
Supervisor Manual Training, San Francisco, 

The Seope of Manual Training.—Just as nerve 
and brain are closely and vitally related, so also are 
muscular and intellectual movements. Manual 
training is a means of directing these physio- 
psychical efforts of the child to the best end,—the 
end of contributing to his power of self-expression. 
Not only does the work provide opportunity for ex- 
pression of present ideas in the most elementary 
form—that of doing—but it stores up experiences 
against the day of the child’s need. It provides him 
apperceptive material, as the Herbartians would say. 
The process of thus sensing the child’s mind is 
naturally gradual, and should continue through all 
the grades, including the kindergarten and the high 
school. In general the proportion of time given to 
manual training in the lower grades should be 
greater than in the higher grades. The amount of 
time given in any grade, however, may properly be 
contingent upon the quality of the manual training. 
An ideal course in manual training, it seems to me, 
would include,— 

1. <A variety of work in various materials. 

2. <A rationally graded sequence of exercises. 

3. Adaptation to environment and stage of de- 
velopment in the children. 

4. Elasticity in the choice and construction of 
models. 

5. Opportunity for originality and invention. 

6. Supplementary instruction in regard to such 
allied features of industrial and social life as are of 
elementary importance to the masses. 

7. Practical correlation with other subjects of 
the curriculum. 

8. Direction by teachers of high professional 
training as well as superior mechanical ability. 

Manual Training Comparatively Inexpensive.— 
In saying that the expense need not be a hindrance 
to manual training I do not wish to be understood 
as placing it upon the cheap list, either as to the ag- 
gregate cost to the district or as compared with the 
least expensive subjects of the curriculum. While 
the aggregate cost may seem rather high, by average 
and comparison I think it will prove no more ex- 
pensive than several other lines of school work. To 
illustrate: A first-class equipment for seventh or 
eighth grade woodwork costing $1,000 may be made 
to accommodate 500 pupils per year. If the outfit 
lasts five years (much of it will wear twice five years), 
the cost will be but forty cents per pupil. Add to 
this seventy-five cents for materials, and the cost is 
$1.15 per year for each pupil,—not more than he pays 
for his text-book in history. A good, serviceable 
equipment may be provided for considerably less 
than the above amount, making the expense still 


smaller. The room itself costs the same as though 
provided for other subjects. The salary of the in- 
structor may be higher than that of the regular 
grade teacher, but if, in addition to general profes- 
sional qualifications, he also possesses the training 
of a specialist, the larger salary cannot be considered 
an extravagance. In the lower grades, where the 
school desks take the place of work benches, and 
where the instruction is given by the regular teacher, 
the cost will be but a small fraction of the above esti- 
mate. While we have no right to assume that the 
public is able or willing to pay any price for manual 
training, we are nevertheless justified in expecting 
them to invest as liberally in this good thing as they 
do in other appliances for the school. We want to 
economize and to reduce the expense of manual 
training as much as is consistent with honesty and 
good work, but we do not want it to become the ob- 
ject of almsgiving. School boards will generally 
stand by what they are willing to pay for. 
Proressor A. Newton Epavuen, 
Baltimore City Co lege, Md. 

Manual training is but one example of the labora- 
tory method in education. I like the term manu- 
mental as suggestive of its place in the educational 
system. It should not be too technical, but broad 
and liberal and closely correlated with the academic 
work. Some form of it should be in every grade, 
from kindergarten through the high school. It 
does not matter so much what it includes as how it 
is mastered—mastery over one’s faculties and powers 
is the goal to be reached. The artistic and aesthetic, 
however, should find a large place, and especially 
does this apply to freehand drawing. 

The value of manual training, utilitarian and edu- 
cational, may be summed up as follows: It trains the 
judgment and broadens the whole intellectual 
horizon. It trains the hand to give form to the 
mental concept, and thus promotes inventions. It 
enables the youth to touch the world at more points, 
and thus helps to solve the difficult problem of his 
future calling. It will, if of the right kind, prove 
alike useful to all, and, hence, should be a part of a 
liberal education. It dignifies labor and tends to 
make it more intelligent. It makes producers, and 
thus fosters contentment, the friend and ally of 
church and state. A higher type of manhood and a 
better citizenship results. 

Among its mistakes may be enumerated the fol- 
lowing:— 

The employment of tradesmen as shop instructors. 
This loses sight of the demonstrative character of 
the work and makes shops instead of laboratories, 
unduly emphasizing the idea of trades. ‘ 

The only justification for the introduction of this 
training is that it is a part-of a liberal education; it 
therefore seeems that separate public schools for it 
should not have been established, but it should be a 
part of the regular school course. 

The time given to this subject has often been ex- 
cessive when compared with that given to other sub- 
jects. 

It has not been considered a part of a liberal edu- 
cation, and, consequently, has often been made too 
technical. 

“Construction only for purposes of instruction” 
has often been violated. 

Cuarues D. LARKINS, 
Principal Manual Training High School, Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Manual training is the use of the hand as the 
executive of the mind under the conscious direction 
of the will. Oft-repeated muscular activities be- 
come reflex; i. e., they cease to be under the conscious 
direction of the will. Stich movements are educative 
in value inversely as they demand an effort of the 
will. It follows that for purely educational pur- 
poses any form of manual work should be replaced 
by another form when it becomes so nearly auto- 
matic that close attention and careful direction of- 
the hand are becoming unnecessary. As the com- 
mercial value of the pupil as a workman increases, 
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that is, as he can work both well and rapidly, the 
purely educative value of the process decreases. 

Manual training schools, so-called, may be divided 
into three classes; viz.: elementary trade schools, low 
grade technical schools, and manual training high 
schools. In the trade school the aim is to produce 
a skilled workman,—the personal end being accurate 
and automatic activity; the material end, an excel- 
lent piece of handwork. The exercises, as those in 
joinery, for example, are many, and the time long. 
To secure the best product, the work should not be 
changed. In many manual training schools, the 
tendency is to cut down the academic work for the 
sake of the manual work. In proportion as the time 
is devoted to, and the effort centered in, making a 
skilled workman, so the school departs from the true 
manual training school, and approaches the trade 
school. 

In the technical school the aim is to master some 
particular science or art, with a view to making a 
particular occupation productive, and usually only 
such other sciences and arts are studied as pay direct 
tribute to the ruling motive. Breddth is sacrificed 
to intensity. in many manual training schools, the 
tendency is to concentrate upon some line or lines 
of work, like electrical, mechanical, or architectural, 
and to train the pupil for some particular occupa- 
tion. Such schoois are low grade technical schools,— 
technical because of the concentration, and low 
grade because of their limitations as secondary 
schools. 

in neither of these classes of schools does manual 
training take its proper place as an element in sec- 
ondary education. oth classes have gone beyond 
the function of the secondary school. In the manual 
training high school proper the aim is to deal with 
manual traming as an element in education, the 


same as we deal with mathematics or languages, or 


the sciences, to make it contributary to the general 
end, and not to make it an end in itself. In teach- 
ing composition, drawing, or physiology, the aim is 
not to make novelists, artists, or physicians. These 
occupations may be an outgrowth of the general 
training, but they are not the leading motive for the 
training; so a pupil may develop into a skilled work- 
man or an engineer, but the function of the manual 
training school is not to make either skilled work- 
men or engineers. 


Construction is as much a form of intellectual ex- - 


pression as is literary or pictorial composition, and 
we teach constructive expression in order that the 
pupil may be able to give outward form to his 
thoughts, as we do the other forms of expression. 
‘The methods of teaching and the steps in the process 
should be the same in all three. It is not necessary 
to sacrifice academic work in order to introduce 
manual training. ‘There is no good reason why the 


programme of studies in a manual training high 
school, so far as academic work is concerned, should 
differ from that of any other high school, provided 


always that the school is to be conducted as a high 
school, and not as a technical or trade school. On 
the other uand, there is every reason why the same 
scholastic work should be required and may be done 
in a manual training high school the same as in 
other high schools. In a programme of thirty 
periods per week the pupils in a manual training high 
school can carry the same course of academic work 
as those in other high schools, and do the manual 
training besides. ‘This has been demonstrated in 
Denver, New Haven, Indianapolis, Kansas City, 
Philadelphia, Brodklyn, in the Teachers’ College of 
New York, and in many other places. An experi- 
ence of twenty years in secondary school work, 
seven of which has been in a manual training high 
school, has taught me that students carry the course 
quite as easily as in any school. The relief in 
change of work with the consequent relaxation, to- 
gether with the habit of thinking in the concrete 
fostered by manual training, enables a student to 
work himself out of a difficulty more easily than one 
who has not had manual training. Manual train- 
ing is by no means a panacea for all the educational 
ills, but it is one of the most fertile forms of intel- 
lectual training, and, above all, gives an opportunity 
for a practical application of the other lines of 
school work in preparing for a place in this work-a- 


day world, 


Freperick B. Assort, 
Emporia, Kan. 

What shall we call that training which one gets 
when he uses a tool with his hands for a specific pur- 
pose? “Manual Arts” would imply a hand formed 
piece of architecture, sculpture, painting, or music 
complete in itself. “Industrial Training” would 
mean a practice in those manual operations which 
would directly -result in a manufactured salable 
product. “Industrial Arts” limits the activity to 
making with the hand those things which, having 
the element of beauty, are salable. 
~ Every willed movement of the hand has a corre- 
sponding brain activity. Consequently, what we call 
a hand training means as well a brain training. To 
attain the highest development in the shortest time 
we need to use judiciously exercises pure and simple; 
the object of which is not a thing of usefulness in 
itself, but a means of culture. A term which means 
a hand training should include pieces of architecture, 
sculpture, painting, music, salable manufactured 
products, and exercises. These meanings are found 
in “Manual Training.” 

In speaking and reading the percepts are brought 
before the mind by means of symbols; in manual 
training the percepts are brought before the mind 
directly at first hand from their source. In general 
terms, then, the percepts received in manual training 
are more vivid, tend to be reproduced easier, recom- 
bine with greater frequency, and become more thor- 
oughly incorporated into thought than those per- 
cepts called up by speaking or reading, and they are 
truthful. 

Just how much is definitely accomplished for the 
mind through manual training alone I do not know. 
How is it best done? Each teacher has his special 
methods, which, based on the self-activity of the 
child, may be equally efficient. 

Those things are usually included in manual train- 
ing which require the use of a tool in the hand for a 
particular purpose. Yet I think the term should 
include pure movements of the hands for a specific 
purpose, as getting the technic in music and the 
forming of graceful habits of movement. 

Manual training should be taught in each of the 
grades. Paper folding and weaving may be used in 
the kindergarten. In the primary grades paper 
folding, paper cutting, sewing, drawing, and the 
use of clay may be carried on. In the grammar 
grades drawing, sewing, cardboard work, and clay 
modeling may be pursued, while in the upper grades 
cooking, clay modeling, cardboard work, and wood 
work may be used with advantage. In the high 
school more refractory material may be used. Clay 
modeling and drawing are here useful. 

At-the present time the main reason why manual 
training is not universally introduced is on account 
of its expense. It seems reasonable that the de- 
mands of the future will reduce the cost of manual 
training equipments, as the greater the number of 
one kind of manufactured articles made at one time, 
the less the cost per piece becomes. 

The cost of manual training in the lower grades 
is very reasonable indeed. Paper work, cardboard 
work, and clay modeling may be carried on at a cost 
of but a few cents per pupil per year. 

Some say that that which is easily learned is easily 
forgotten and gives little mental power; that that 
which is learned with diffiulty and labor is remem- 
bered longer and produces more brain power. Ab- 
stract studies as logic and philosophy are hard; 
manual training is, compared with these, easy. 
Therefore, logic and philosophy are to be preferred 
to manual training. But logic and philosophy have 
their place in an education; we find that manual 
training has its place also. Manual training’s place 
is pre-eminently the one where the perceptive facul- 
ties are to be developed. 

One may object to manual training on account of 
prejudice rather than conviction. Prejudice is 
forming a conclusion without reason; conviction is 
forming a judgment based on reason. 

When the subject of manual training was first 
started, experiment was a reasonable, necessary step. 
Naturally some were successful and some failures. 
The rocks of our coasts are charted and the mariner 
may steer clear of them, So history has recorded 


the shoals and reverse currents of manual training 
that all may read and keep clear of them. 

Many were not friendly to manual training, not 
because of prejudice, but because they did not know 
what in the world it is. But the moment they saw 
the equipment and were given a slight explanation 
of its methods they at once became champions of 
the cause. 

Many are the regrets expressed by those who be- 
come acquainted with manual training that they 
had not had the opportunity to pursue such a course. 

Manual training is an excellent means of connect- 
ing the practical and theoretical in school work, for 
few subjects allow of so much variety in the correla- 
tion of studies. It also is an excellent means of 
joining home and school work. 

——_o——_ 
Miner H. Pappock, 
Manual Training High School, Providence, R. I. 

The pupil’s brain is not allin his head. When the 
child works a problem in arithmetic, learns a para- 
digm, composes a paragraph, ponders upon a theory 
in metaphysics, or considers the right and wrong of 
an action, he is working some cells in the cortex of 
his cerebral brain. He is indebted to his extra- 
cerebral and extra-cranial brain for much that in 
its final form is in the cortex; but while he is en- 
gaged in the above-mentioned mental activity, 
purely and simply, his only brain activity is in the 
cortex,—possibly there may be some reflex or remi- 
niscent action in his entire nervous system. Most 
modern schooling has consisted in working only the 
cortical cells, indebted to the child’s haphazard use 
of his extra-cranial brain for whatever notions or ex- 
periences may have been lodged in the cortex by the 
extra-cortical brain tissue. 

Manual training, so-called, proposes to regularly 
develop and train the extra-:ranial brains of the 
child, so that an abundance of correct and fully 
understood impressions may come to the cortex, and 
so that correct, definite, and complete expressions of 
the cortical workings may be sent out and reach the 
outer world as the product of that mind. 

The hand is one of the means of this expresson, 
but it is plain the term manual training is not cor- 
rect. The term  holo-paideusis,—complete boy 
training,—would more perfectly represent the ad- 
vanced modern notion of boy training. (The term 
paideusis in ancient times was sufficient, since the 
(ireeks aimed in school life to train the whole boy, 
as they understood the boy.) 

The total brain of the child related to mental 
training includes the gray matter of the cortex, the 
gray matter of the ganglia in and at the base of the 
“brain,” and of the ganglia of the spinal cord, the 
gray matter of the axes of the nerves, and the gray 
matter of the termini of the nerves, at the surface. 

The gray cells, so far as examination shows, are 
identical in structure wherever found in the human 
being, but the entire system seems to be necessary 
to the correct working of the whole, and conscious- 
ness or knowledge of self, and self’s state attends in 
some way the action of the extreme cortical cells. 
To, this cortical function by advancing stages from 
periphery to centre, the other cells—nerves and 
ganglia—lead. 

A kind of sub-consciousness attends the action of 
the brain cells apart from the cortex, which they 
seem to understand among themselves (so to speak) 
and of which the mind sometimes takes cognizance. 
(Hypnotism claims to make use of the subconscious 
system of nerve and ganglionic action.) 

This that I have called sub-conscious area of nerve 
action needs training as much as the cortical tracts 
of gray cells, and is capable apparently of indefinite 
development. 

The difference between skilled and unskilled 
artisans, between great artists and ordinary per- 
formers is in capacity for brain development all 
along the line from cortex to peripherys The cabinet- 
maker moves his tool and shapes the perfectly fitting 
joint without a mental effort, even while engaged in 
animated conversation with a friend standing by. 
Let the untrained friend undertake to make the 
same, and though he toils long with mind and body, 
he fails amid much fatigue. By the action of his 
cortical cells, taught by the eye, he knows and 
fancies fairly well a true joint, but his extra-cortical 
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brain system is inadequate. He may take the plane 
or chisel in his hand and move it upon the board, 
but the nerves and ganglia attempting to work 
,mong themselves do not transmit to the cortex the 
-orrect data by which to will, or when willed, do not 
execute. 

The cortex is the teacher of the extra-cortical 
cells; they learn their lessons by the careful attention 
of the mind, and when these are learned they will 
‘hereafter co-operate together and send their finish 
product to the mind, 

The trained pianist does not with attention direct 
each movement and touch. By painstaking atten- 
‘ion he first taught the extra-cortical cells to co- 
operate together, and in their way to know among 
‘themselves what they are doing, to avoid mistakes, 
‘) note mistakes when made, and to transmit cor- 
rect product to his cortical consciousness. They 
-yen transmit a sense of correct or incorrect action. 
The skilled operator finds a mistake half corrected 
ifore consciousness has had time to fully develop 
upon it. 

But it should be noted that in the schools it is 
not strict utilities that are aimed at; that is to say, 
not the making of mechanics in manual training. 
The name manual is probably chargeable with this 
error. The athlete from the gymnasium does not 
carry his exercises into practical life, nor does the 
arithmetical student carry his “sums” into the 
crocery store. Both take with them the acquired 
nerve training. 

The manual training student takes with him a 
more correct, more varied, and more co-operative 
action of the nerves and ganglia, both for receiving 
impressions and giving out expressions of the cor- 
tical working. Besides that, there is a secondary or 
reflex action upon the mind, resulting from this en- 
tire activity of nerve centres. He has a habit of 
adjusting himself to external contacts. Graduat- 
ing from the school, he assimilates himself better to 
his surroundings, the contacts of business activities, 

the contacts of his fellowmen, than the boy who 
has been only bookishly educated. A manual train- 
ing boy grows better the longer he stays in the 
school; an ordinary high school boy often grows 
worse—that is, less fitted. 

The above is why manual training. 

II. Some mistakes in installing manval training. 

1. We do not say to a boy graduating from gram- 
mar school,—*Now, will you have a science educa- 
tion, or a mathematical education, or a historical 
education? If you want a science education, you 
must go to the science high school; if you want a his- 
torical education, you must go to the historical high 
school.” Every pupil needs something of all of 
these. 

But we do say to the pupils, Will you have a 
manual training education? and forthwith, if he is 
wise enough to say yes! we send him to such a special 
school; and all the others, led by tradition, have to 
do without holo-paideusis. The mistake of this 
should be evident. 

It is caused by thinking, first, that every boy in 
the manual training high school should take all the 
manual training; and secondly, that the school is 
hest adapted to pupils not blessed with a great 
amount of cortical cell tissue. The truth is, pupils 
lacking in cortical tissue fail to pass in a manual as 
they would in any high school. 

The right thing is to let every boy (or girl), since 
the same nerve organization exists in all, have a 
properly proportioned amount of what we call 
manual training, the same as we do of science, his- 
tory, ete. 

’. When a boy has entered an ordinary high 
school, we do not require him to take all the nine 
school seiences that may be possible, all of the 
inathematies shaped for school use, all of the lan- 
suages possible in a school curriculum. But in the 
anual generally the pupils are required to follow 
out seriatum, a term at a time, all the forms of hand 
‘ictivity that have been formulated to school use in 
these lines. By not requiring so many branches of 
anual training of every pupil expense would be less, 
‘nd its extension to all pupils possible, It would be 
“ool pedagogy, too, to let the pupils intensify, in- 
stead of scattering their efforts. That is to say, let 
‘ch pupils as desire take two years in carpentry in- 


stead of one, omitting some branch, such as iron 


work, molding, pattern making. 

3. Another mistake is in supposing that manual 
training is mere recreation, like idleness, or play. 
It is self-directed mental activity, and no study is 
more than that. When the pupil gets the manual 
exercise so that there is no longer mental activity 
with it, then he must lay it aside as he does his rule 
in arithmetic after he has mastered it. 

Pupils cannot do all that is done in ordinary high 
schools and a lot of manual training besides. If 
they try to, they will lower the average of excellence 
in all, especially in the academic departments. If a 
pupil’s time is already fully occupied, room must be 
made for manual training (but manual training may 
be added in larger proportion than the space made 
for it would indicate, and the sum total of work done 
by pupils will be greater.) 

Then how, if schools are already full of studies, 
can we introduce manual training into our schools? 

By getting a different conception of the whole sub- 
ject of paideusis. Have a quale, not a quantum, con- 


—ception,—a quality, not a quantity, scheme of boy- 


training. Get the best kind for the boy while he 
is in school, then turn him out into the world and 
let the quantity go. 

Recast the whole, give manual training in proper 
amount, in workshops and laboratories, a place with 
all, assimilating all high school work with manual 
training in it, then time will tell us whether we have 
dropped one study wisely, or introduced wisely the 
best forms of manual training to secure desired re- 
sults. 

Enough has been done already to enable intelli- 
gent judgment to be exercised, so that no great mis- 
takes need be made. In our present cortical school 
system, we may be trying to stimulate the cells from 
too many different directions. In the movement to 
recast, to get the pupil’s maximum of strength and 
development, leaving out unnecessary cortical work, 
we may find the holo-paideutie school no more ex- 
pensive than-the present system. And we may be- 
come wise enough to teach the whole school on less 
money. 


VICTORIA AND EDWARD 


Queen Victoria was born in Kensington Palace, 
a very old palace in London, England, on the 24th 
of May, 1819. 

The Duchess of Kent, Victoria’s mother, took 
great pains to fit her daughter for the high position 
she was to occupy. 

Fach month she was given a certain sum of 
money which she could spend as she pleased, but she 
was never allowed to buy anything that she could 
not pay for out of her own allowance. 

When a child, Princess Victoria several times 
narrowly escaped being killed. 

When three years of age, she was thrown from a 
carriage and saved only by the quickness of a sol- 
dier, who caught her before the overturning carriage 
reached the ground. Again, when about fourteen 
years of age, she had another narrow escape. She 
and her mother were aboard a yacht when a fierce 
storm came up. A mast was heard to crack, and 
the pilot, seeing the princess’ danger, drew her to a 
place of safety just as the heavy timber fell on the 
very spot where she had been standing. 

In June, 1837, her uncle, King William, died. 

Victoria was then proclaimed queen. She was 
only eighteen years of age. 

She at once removed from Kensington Palace to 
the royal palace of Buckingham. 

In June, 1837, Victoria was crowned queen. 

The coronation ceremony was very grand. 

Tn 1840 she was united in marriage to Prince Al- 
bert of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha. They lived together 
very happily until his death in 1861. 

They had nine children, the eldest son being 


Albert, Prince of Wales. 

Victoria reigned longer than any other British 
sovereign. 

On the 23rd of September, 1896, she com- 
pleted the term of fifty-nine years and ninety-seven 
days, the length of time that George IIT. occupied 
the throne. 

Victoria was a wise and good queen, and greatly 
beloved by her people. 

Victoria reigned sixty-three years and seven 
months. 

Died at Osborne house, Isle of Wight, January 22, 
1901, on the anniversary of her father’s death. He 
died in 1820. 

Her reign was the longest in England’s history 
and the most eminent in wisdom, prosperity, and 
honor. 

Her character was the illustrious element in her 
fame. She was an earnest Christian woman. 

Represented highest type of constitutional 
monarch. 

Enacted reform act. 

Abolished colonial slavery. 

Reformed the poor laws. 

Secured passage of municipal reform acts. 

Literature, art, education, and charity encouraged. 


Promoter of human progress and happiness, 


Always preferred peace to war. 
EDWARD VII. 


Born November 9, 1841. 
. Educated at University of Edinburgh, Cx ford, and 
Cambridge. 
Duke of Cornwall at birth. 
Prince of Wales at four years of age. 
Earl of Chester in childhood. 
As Duke of Cornwall he has had $300,000 a year 
from birth. 
Christened January 25, 1842, with the King of 
Prussia as his sponsor. 
Was. in the charge of Lady Lyttleton, sister of 
William FE. Gladstone, till he was six. 
Was styled “Bertie” at home. 
At seven was taken to Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales. 
Visited House of Lords first at twelve years of 
age. ‘They were discussing the Crimean war. 
At thirteen visited Paris. 
At eighteen visited America. 
At twenty-one married Princess Alexandra of 
Denmark (March 10, 1863). 
At twenty-nine was seriously ill of typhoid fever. 
In 1875 visited India. 
In 1878 was raised as Mason, and since then has 
taken every degree in Freemasonry. 
Has four living children: Prince George, Duke of 
York, Princess Louise, Duchess of Fife, Princess 
Victoria, Princess Maud. 


TRANSFER OF GOVERNMENT. 


The Prince of Wales was at Osborne, ready to be 
notified of his accession to the throne, no matter 
what hour in the day or night the end might come. 

The prince took the oath of king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and its terri- 
tories within an hour after the queen’s death. 

Many of the highest officers in the cabinet and in 
the privy council were at Osborne or near at hand, 
to attend to the formalities of making the new king. 

The Prince of Wales appeared before the Earl of 
Halsbury, the lord high chancellor, and Frederick 
Temple, the archbishop of Canterbury, in one of the 
private apartments of the castle. 

Lord Halsbury formally notified the prince of the 
death of the queen and of his accession. Then the 
prince took the oath. 

The news was sent to all pfirts of the kingdom. 
Refore the telegraph and telephone, newspapers and 
extras came into use, it was the custom to send out 
trumpeters and criers to announce the news. This 

antiquated custom ‘was observed at the Royal Ex- 
change in London. 

The new king at once met a number of his privy 
councilors. The privy council numbers about 150 
men, including all of the royal: dukes, the ministry, 
and eminent nobles. Not all of the council attended 
the first meeting. 

The king then made his first public address as 
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sovereign. This was prepared by some of the ablest 
men in the ministry, and the king read the address. 

Formerly the death of a sovereign itself dissolved 
parliament and the ministry. By the reform bill of 
1885 this law was repealed, and now the existence 
of parliament and ministry is unaffected by the 
demise of the ruling sovereign. The queen’s death 
was proclaimed by the new king in the Gazette, and 
a separate copy of his proclamation posted at the 
Mansion house. Thus the British empire was con- 
stitutionally notified of the accession of the new 
sovereign. 

THE PROCLAMATION. 

The Privy Council issued the following:— 

“Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God to call to his 
mercy our late sovereign lady, Queen Victoria, of blessed 
and glorious memory, by whose decease the imperial 
crown of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land is solely and rightfully come to the high and 
mighty prince, Albert Edward, we therefore, the lords 
spiritual and temporal of this realm, being here with 
those of her late majesty’s privy council, with numbers 
of other principal gentlemen of quality, with the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and citizens of London, do now hereby 
with one voice and consent of tongue and heart publish 
and proclaim that the high and mighty Prince Albert 
Edward is now, by the death of our late sovereign of 
happy memory, become our only lawful and rightful 
liege lord Edward by grace of God king of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, defender of the 
faith. to whom we do acknowledge all faith and constant 
obedience with all hearty and humble affection, beseech- 
ing God, by whom kings and queens do reign, to bless 
our royal King Edward. with long and happy years to 


reign over us.” 


PENSION LAWS OF El ROPE. 


GERMANY. 


Pension law established in 1885. 

Teachers must contribute to w:dows’ and orphans 
fund. 

Government contributes fifty-nine per cent; com- 
munity, thirty-six per cent.; the pensioners’ successor, 
five per cent. 

A teacher may retire after ten years’ service at one- 
fourth salary, and one-sixtieth of salary is added each 
year thereafter. At sixty-five years of age he may re- 
tire on three-fourths’ salary, regardless of years in ser- 
vice. 

In case of disability, he receives one-sixtieth for each 
year of service. 

BELGIUM. 


Established in 1842. 

Teachers contribute four per cent. to the widows’ and 
orphans’ fund. 

Government contributes one-fifth, community two- 
fifths, province one-fifth. 

They may retire at fifty years of age with thirty years 
of service, or at sixty years of age with fifteen years of 
service. Highest annuity, $1,000, variously graded. 

May retire from disability after five years. 


AUSTRIA. 

Established in 1875. 

Teachers contribute two per cent. to widows’ and 
orphans’ fund. 

May retire after forty years of service at full salary. 

In case of disability, given one-half salary in lump sum 
once only. 

Heirs reserve a pension from one-fourth to one-half 


salary. 


HOLLAND. 


Established in 1878. 

Teachers contribute two per cent. to widows’ and 
orphans’ fund. 

May retire at sixty-five years of age on two-thirds’ 
salary. 

For disability, after ten years with as many sixtieths 
of salary as the years of service is to forty. 


ITALY. 
Established in 188%. 
Teachers contribute three per cent. (conditionally two 
per cent.); state or community contribute five per cent. 
May retire at sixty-five years of age with forty years 
of service.—women At sixty with thirty years of service. 
For disability, after twenty-five years on full salary. 


FRANCE. 
Teachers contribute one-tenth of first year’s salary; 
after that five per cent. 
Teachers may retire at sixty with thirty years’ service 
on half salary. 
In case cf disability, with one-sixtieth for each year of 
service, 


ENGLAND. 


Established in 1898. — 

Men teachers contribute $15 a year, women $10. 

The government contributes a “superannuation fund.” 

Teachers may retire after sixty-five years and a service 
equal to one-half of number of years of “certification.” 
A “deferred annuity” earned by dues contributed, as per 
annuity tables prepared by the treasury department. In 
addition, a “superannuation allowance from government, 
at rate of $2.50 annually for each year of service. One 
may retire at sixty-five years with less service than one- 
half of number of years of certification, and get only a 
“deferred annuity.” 

For disability, after ten years with $100 (men) and $75 
(women), plus $5 for each additional year of service from 
“superannuation fund”; but only if in need. No de- 
ferred annuity. 

Treasury department conducts actuarial inquiry and 
computes new deferred annuity tables every seven years. 
A disability allowance is reconsidered every three years. 


SPLITTING INFINITIVES. 


I have just received volume 5, McMaster’s “Historical 
People of the United States.”” I wonder why a writer 
like him uses the expression “to immediately adjourn,” 
page 72, seventh line; and on page 177, twenty-second 
line, “to longer remain.” I don’t think John Fiske splits 
his infinitives in such an offensive manner. H. F. A. 


SUBJECTS FOR DEBATE. 


SOCIOLOGICAL. 


43. That it is feasible to so treat paupers and pauper- 
ism in some states as to wipe out pauperism. 

44. That it is a benefit to the New England and 
Middle states to have half the population in cities and 
towns of 10,000 inhabitants. 

45. That the whipping post should be revived for cer- 
iain crimes. 

46. That lynch law is sometimes justifiable. 

47. That prison life tends to too great luxury and 
comfort. 

48. That hunting and trapping for amusement are 
wrong. 

49. That a fireman is a greater hero than a soldier. 

50. That pardoning prisoners is bad in policy and in 
morals. 


LITERATURE AND JOURNALISM. 


51. That the government should encourage literary 
men and women by some plan of rewarding eminent 
talent. 

52. That the magazines published last year did more 
for man in business, society, and statesmanship than the 
books of the year. . 

53. That the country press is more influential and 
beneficial, on the whole, than the city dailies. 

54. That a journalist is more influential than a 
preacher of the same relative ability. 

55. That a good novel does more good than a good 
sermon. 

56. That a bad book does more harm than a bad man. 

57. That poems in print do more good than orations 
in print. 

57. That signed editorials in daily papers do more 
good than when unsigned. 


‘“ WELCOME THE COMING, SPEED THE PARTING 
GUEST.” 


Boy is building a castle tall, 

Bronze curls are bobbing and blue eyes shine; ~ 
Fat hands steady the tottering wall; 

Busy, so busy, this boy of mine! 


Presently comes a ring at the door; 
Boy jumps up from his play at the sound; 
Down go the blocks with a crash to the floor; 
Boy’s in the hall with a shout and a bound. 


Brightly he welcomes the coming guest; 
Says with a manner all hearts to win, 

Smiling his broadest and bowing his best,— 
“Please walk right in, Mrs. Smif; walk in!” 


Then back to his blocks and his castle tall, 
Bronze curls bobbing and blue eyes ashine; 
Fat hands building the mighty wall; 
Busy, so busy, this boy of mine! 


Soon as the visitor rises to go, 
Play is forgotten, and boy is at hand; 
Rushes ahead to the door below, 
Opens it wide and takes his stand, 


Smiling as radiantly as before, 
Waving his hand with a merry shout 
As the visitor passes through the door,— 
“Please go. right out, Mrs. Smif; go out!” 
--Ida 8. Harrington, in the Churchman. 


SPEAKS FROM EXPERIENCE. 


My poor Boy: Your infliction is, indeed, great; but 
let me tell you how you may survive. I, too, was simi- 
larly treated years and years ago; but by a judicious use 
of my inventive powers I escaped the insane asylum. 

The next time your teacher keeps you after school to 
write the same word fifty times, make believe that it is 
a game. Invent as many different ways as possible by 
which you may write the different letters. Don’t try to 
write the whole word many times. You will stultify 
yourself if you do, and you may go daft. 

Why, only yesterday I saw “mountain” written by a 
pupil. Whole sheets were covered. It was spelled so 
many different ways that I lost my own head, and so I 
opened the geography to see which way was right. 
Don't you ever, save under the lash, write mountain fifty 
times. If such were your lot, write some m’s and then 
some final n’s down the sheet; then some t’s; then put 
in scme o’s and a’s; next some u’s and i’s, and, last of 
all, the remaining n’s. This plan will give you ten beau- 
tiful mountains, and you will not be at all wearied. 

Now begin a series of eight by writing the first letter 
of the first, second of the second, etc. Then begin at 
the end and work backwards in the same way. Fill in 
the remaining places, and you have eighteen mountains 
in all. 

Next write the whole word, and eight lines below write 
it again. Now write the six remaining first and last let- 
ters, so that you may have a hollow square. Fill in by 
going round and round, and twenty-six mountains will 
gladden your eyes. You are still sane in mind, and also 
sound in body, providing that “she” isn’t too vigilant. 

Let’s see; ‘you have twenty-four to write. It will be 
well to go back to the first mountain to see that you have 
no montains, or mountians, or montians. Now for the 
next game. If you had good reasons to expect tasks of 
this nature, you should have prepared in advance for this 
hour of torment and stultification. With a little prac- 
tice you will be able to fasten three pencils together in 
such a way that you can write three mountains at the 
same time. You will probably be sufficiently interested 
in this contrivance to write half of your twenty-four. 

Only twelve left! Now write mountain once very d's- 
tinctly, turn the paper end for end, and write the word 
bottom up. After you have written four you will find 
that it is not difficult. Be sure to consult the first moun- 
tain “every little while.”’ ‘“She’’ has eyes. 

Only seven more! Count down four lines and maké a 
t. Then work away from it diagonally towards tne four 
corners, and lastly fill in “any old way.” 

Hurrah! Fifty lovely mountains! No signs of inci- 
pient insanity! You have really improved your time, 
because you have been thinking instead of being a mere 
cepying machine. Incidentally you may have learned to 
spell mountain. You certainly have studied it by wholes 
and parts; you have performed the operation of syn- 
thesis and analysis; you have impressed somewhere 
(perhaps) a mental picture of the word—an impression 
much pleasanter than “she” will make if she catches 
you. At all events, you have had a “pretty good time,” 
and you have escaped becoming a driveling idiot in spite 
of your teacher. 

Let me congratulate you because your task was only 
fifty. Why, I know boys who must write 500—and worse 
words than mountain, too. What do you think of hypo- 
chondriac, or of psychopannychism? Ye gods! it gives 
me the cold shivers to think of it. What an awful waste 
of time! 

By the way, my boy, why not propose a trade some day 
when “she” is particularly good-natured? Ask that you 
may write a dozen first-class sentences about mountain, 
or containing mountain. Then, you see, you must think. 
Ask that you may learn one or more beautiful stanzas 
about mountains, and then write them from memory. 
Ask that you may make a long list of words from the 
letters in mountain. Ask that you may make a list of 
words that rhyme with mountain, or a list of words that 
mountain naturally suggests—as peak, ridge, range, 
pass, precipice, etc. Ask that you may study your 
geography lesson again, and write all you know about 
mountain. Ask that you may do anything save making 
a consummate ass of yourself by writing mountain fifty, 
a hundred, or five hundred times. 

I have been assuming, my boy, that you are in trouble 
because you misspelled a word. It is possible, however. 
that you were given the task as a punishment; so much 
the worse—for the teacher. Why, I know of a boy who 
for punishment wrote “gone.” He wrote it fifty times 
after school, and just right, too; but the fifty-first was in 
a little note under the fifty: ‘Dear teacher, I have gorne 
home.” 

Well, good-bye, my boy. Here’s hoping that this let- 
ter may be of some profit to you. I assure you that I 
speak from a gad experience gained years ago. Of 
course this is strictly confidential. Following the prac- 
tice of a distinguished statesman, I suggest that you 
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‘burn this” at once. If “she” sees it, put resin on the 
palm of your hand, in the centre cross two eyelashes, 
and then dress yourself as experience has taught you. 
Write again if there are other matters that trouble 
you. I have “been there.” 
Yours sympathetically, 
An Older Boy. 


ART IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


THIRD SERIES. 


BY ANNA VON RYDINGSVARD, A. M. 


FAMOUS PICTURES OF FAMOUS CHILDREN. 


Grace Horsley Darling was born on the island 
where her father, William Darling, had kept the 
Longstone Island Light for several years. Long- 
stone was one of twenty-five islands off the coast of 
Northumbria (or Northumberland county), Eng- 
land, and they are called the Farne Islands. They 
are north of Newcastle (famous for its coal) and 


father’s lighthouse in her childhood days. She was 
the joy of her parents’ hearts, never desiring to 
leave them, while her sisters were apprenticed or 
were married, and her brothers sought places of use- 
fulness elsewhere. 

Many were the terrible storms she witnessed, and 


' sometimes the family in the lighthouse were com- 


pelled to see vessels of various kinds go drifting by 
on the tremendously heavy waves, knowing they 
were powerless to keep them from destruction. But 
when ships went on the rocks there was a possibility 
of human aid availing to save the lives of the un- 
happy passengers, and many thrilling tales are told 
of the brave deeds of William Darling and his sons 
in rescuing human lives. 

But there came a time when no son or brother 
was at home, and yet one of the most notable of all 
wild storms on that wild coast swept a ship upon the 
rocks within sight of Longstone. Used as Grace 
Darling was to the howling and raging of the wind, 
she could sleep through the wildest night, but one 


GRACE DARLING. 
[Used through courtesy of Perry Pictures Co.} 


south of Alnwick (famous for the castle of the pow- 
erful Pereys, Dukes of Northumberland) and are in 
the North sea. 

The passages between these islands are extremely 
dangerous, and the islands themselves very dreary, 
Longstone being five miles off the mainland. Think 
how you would feel if you were obliged to go across 
five miles of bounding billows in a little open boat in 
order to see flowers in blossom in the fields, or to 
hear birds sing in the trees, or to go berrying, or to 
ride your wheel or play ball! 

But Grace did not miss those delights and sigh for 
them, because she never knew them as a child. We 
only long for what has been taken away from us. 
Grace loved the rocks, the wild waves, the pebbles 

-on the tiny strip of beach, and even the screech of 
the sea fowl. They were dear to her because they 
were her home surroundings, and there has been 
planted in the human heart that beautiful quality, 
love of home, which makes it possible for us to say: 


‘*Mid pleasures and palaces though I may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.” 


(Who wrote that?) 

Grace Darling was not what would be called 
robust in physique, though her brothers and sisters 
sccin to have been, but she was the favorite child out 
“lf seven, perhaps for this reason. She was not 
‘ickly, only delicate, and this fact makes her deed of 
"escue seem more wonderful than if she had been 
robust, till we remember that the Spirit is more 
liighty than iron muscles or the most gigantic mate- 
‘al thing. Grace was winsome inher ways, easily 
‘ight and guided, amiable, and of most cheerful 
*pirit, She had a good voice, and was in the habit 
"| singing while at work. She was a great lover of 
hooks, and lovingly studied the few she found in her 
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morning in the autumn of 1838 Grace was suddenly 
awakened from deep sleep by what seemed to be the 
shriek of a human voice. She sat up in bed to listen, 
and we can believe it was a difficult task to dis- 
tinguish anything so far away and faint as a voice 
would be above the violent whistling and moaning vf 
the wind and waves. Again she heard a ery not of 
the tempest, and ‘hurrying to her father she begged 
him to make ready the boat to go to the rescue of 
those she knew must be in distress on the rocks. In 
vain her parents remonstrated with her, she knew 
no fear, no weakness, nothing indeed, but her bura- 
ing desire to help. Vainly the wife clung to the 
husband, imploring him not to leave her, the daugh- 
ter prevailed, and at last her mother even as- 
sisted to launch the boat. A boat with only two 
pairs of oars and one of those held by a frail, young 
girl, buffeted by waves mountain high and swirled 
by currents racing among jagged rocks! Can you 
picture it to yourself, the heavenly love and sym- 
pathy and the forgetfulness of self that strength- 
ened those young, girlish arms! 

The daughter’s courage and _ perseverance 
strengthened the father, and in due time they 
reached the wreck of the wretched “Forfarshire,” on 
which nine persons were still alive. After great ex- 
ertions the whole number was conveyed to the boat 
of the Darlings and rowed safely to the lighthouse, 
where Grace tended them carefully for three days 
and nights before thinking of taking rest herself. 

This sounds heroic to us, it impressed the world 
as marvelous, but the sweet, modest girl who did 
this deed of Christian charity did not think she had 
done anything unusual, and was amazed at the no- 
tice taken of it, at the attentions showered upon 
her, the many visits paid her, and the numbers of 
pictures painted of her and poems written about her, 


? 


Her brave deed won her the friendship of the 
Duchess of Northumberland, a beautiful, noble 
woman, who presented to her a gift from the queen 
herself. A Darling fund was started by admirers of 
her heroism and reached £700 (about $3,500). One 
of the mest beautiful tributes was the poem by 
Wordsworth, whose pure sou! could not fail to thrill 
to an act like this, and I hope you may read it. It 
ends in these very lovely lines‘-— 


“Shout, ye waves! 
Pipe a glad song of triumph, ye fierce winds! 
Ye screaming sea mews in the concert join! 
And would that some immortal voice, 
Fitly attuned to all that gratitude 
Breathes out from flock or couch through pallid lips 
Of the survivors, to the clouds migh. bear 
(Blended with praise of that parental love, 
Pious and pure, modest, and yet so brave, 
Though young, so wise, though meek, so resolute), 
Might carry to the clouds and to the stars, 
Yea. to celestial choirs, Grace Darling’s name.” 


This noble young woman did not live long to en- 
joy her honors, but passed away four years later, 
and is buried at Bamborough, on the mainland. 
She was sincerely mourned by a nation, and her 
name has become a household word in lands far from 
her native one. We love her for her goodness, her 
modesty, that never changed when she became 
famous, and because such a life as hers is a blessing 
to the whole world. Hers is “one of the few, the 
immortal names, that were not born to die.” 


OUTLINES FOR TAE STUDY OF “KING 
LEAR.”—(1.) 


BY CLARA SUTTON, PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE DRAMA. 


1. Introduction. 

1. Time of composition: (1) Date; (2) Epoch of lit- 
erary career (White). 

History of the drama: (1) Various editions (Hud- 
son): a. Shakespeare’s; b. Tate’s. (‘Poet-lore,” 
October, 1895.) (2) Various readings of the text. 
(3) Interpolations (White; Hudson). ; 

Setting of the drama: (1) Temporal: a. Century 
(Rolfe; Hudson); b. Time analysis of duration of 
action (Rolfe). (2) Local: a. Country; Locali- 
ties. (3) Historical: a. Government: (a) Ruler, 
(b) Subjects,—“‘Might is right”; b. Society: (a) Im- 
pelling motives, (b) Leading characteristics; ec. Edu- 
cation: (a) Means, (b) Character, (c) Fruits; d. 
Religion: (a) As a belief, (b) As an influence. 4. 
Dramatic: a. Scenery; b. Stage furniture; c. Cos- 
tume (Gervinus). 

Characterization: (1) Parallel characters of “King 
Lear”: Lear—Gloster; Cordelia—Edgar; Goneril 
and Regan—Edmund; Kent—Edgar. (2) Antithetic 
characters of “King Lear’: Kent—Oswald; Edgar— 
Edmund: Cordelia—Goneril and Regan; Albany— 
Cornwall. (3) Parallel character of Shakespeare’s 
dramas: Lear—Othello (Taine); Cordelia—Desde- 
mona; Edmund—lIago and Richard III. (White); 
Goneril—-Lady Macbeth. (4) Dramatis personae. 

5. The plot: (1) Character: a. Borrowed: (a) Story, 
(b) Incidents, (c) Personages; b. Originated: (a) 
Union of two plots, (b) Change in the fortunes of 
Lear and Cordelia. (2) Sources: a. Main plot: (a) 
“Chronicles of Holinshed,” (b) “Chronicle History of 
King Lear’; b. Subordinate plot: (a)  Sidney’s 
“Arcadia.” (3) Classification in dramatic composi- 
tion. (4) The story (Lamb). 

Il. The Text. 

1. Analysis by acts and scenes. 2. Paraphrase by 
acts. 3. Study of difficult passages. 4. Rh:torical 
figures. 5. Anachronisms. 6. Quotations. 7. 
Parallel passages. §. Allusions: (1) Historica ; 
(2) Classical; (3) Biblical; (4)General. 9. Criti- 
cism: (1) Plot; (2) Diction; (3) Style; (4) Senti- 
ment; (5) Versification. 

Ill. The Interpretation. 

1. Representation on the stage: (1) Unfitness: a. 
“Lear is essentially impossible to be represented on 
the stage’ (Lamb).  b. “The attempts of the stage 
carpenter to represent the tempest are futile. Its 
emotions are too mountainous to be within the reach 
of mimic art” (White). (2) Finest impersonations: 
a. Lear: (a) Garrick, (b) Macready, (c) McCul ough, 
(d) Kean, (e) Forrest, (f) Salvini, (g) Pooth, (h) 
Irving; b. Cordelia: (a) Mrs. Barry, (b) Mrs. Cib- 
ber, (c) Ellen Terry. 

2. Relation to other dramas of Shakespeare: (1) 
Characterization: a. “Lear has more _ principal 
character than any other of Shakespeare’s dramas”; 
b. “In no play is there a clearer, an intenser mani- 
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New York state expended last year $28,052,565 
for schools. Yet this was only $4.03 per inhabitant, 
while Massachusetts expended $5.07. 


sy the by, “The Arrangement in Green” in last 
week’s Journal appears to have been a great “hit.” 
It seems very much as though there was one grand 
laugh rippling from sea to sea. 


Massachusetts Jeads the Union in school expendi- 
ture per pupil, $5.07. Nevada is second with $4.96, 
and California third with $4.09. The significance 
of this is that in Massachusetts it is wholly raised by 
local taxation. 

Chicago teachers were threatened by the Civic 
Federation scheme with a re-examination after ten 
years of service. It was only a threat. When once 
Elizabeth B. Root and Mrs. Frances C. Tempel had 
an opportunity to speak upon this scheme, its death 
was so tragic as to be almost comical. 


The article by Dr. W. T. Harris in the Journal 
last week is, all in all, the most interesting and valu- 
able article on a branch of school study that has ap- 
peared in an educational journal. It is as readable 
as any brilliant bit of controversial writing could be. 
It is profoundly analytic, and as practical as the 
alphabet. If you did not read it, do so now. It will 
pay you. Pass it to your neighbor also, he will en- 
joy it. 

It has been said by several persons that last 
week’s Journal was the best educational paper that 
ever came from the press. By the by, it is said by 
all our office force that the commendations of the 
Journal since September have been more numerous 
and more hearty by far than ever before. In this 
connection it may be said that the subscription re- 
ceipts last year were very far ahead of any other 
year. When good words and good deeds blend thus 
it is gratifying. 

Hon. Mason 8. Stone, ex-state superintendent of 
Vermont, has been appointed a division superintend- 
ent of education for the Philippines He will re- 


main several weeks in this country representing the 
interests of the Philippine educational department, 
and may take his departure about the first of April 


or May. Weare not so sure about congratulating a 
man of his ability and experience upon departing for 
the Philippines, but there is no hesitancy about con- 
gratulating Dr. F. W. Atkinson, the teachers of his 
district, and the children upon the coming of one of 
the most judicious, energetic, noble, and kindly- 
spirited educational men in the United States. 


DR. W. H. PAYNE. 

The great educational event of the year so far 
is the appointment of Chancellor W. H. Payne of the 
University of Nashville as the successor of Dr. Hins- 
dale in the chair of pedagogy at Ann Arbor. This 
is the position which Dr. Payne glorified some fif- 
teen years ago. It was the first notable pedagogical 
success in the universities. He has been adding to 
his scholastic honors at Nashville, and it is cause for 
rejoicing that he is to devote the remaining years of 
life to purely pedagogical thought. The University 
of Michigan and the profession at large are both to 
be congratulated. 


DETROIT, JULY 8—12. 

Detroit is making more complete arrangements 
than have ever been .made outside of California for 
the entertainment of the N. E. A. July 8-12. There 
seems no chance to question the claim that the 
meeting will be the largest in the history of the as- 
sociation. The Michigan vacation resorts are 
matchless, the lake excursions are unequaled, the 
Pan-American exposition is to be second only to the 
famous World’s fair of 1893 in attractiveness for 
those in attendance. Detroit has no successful rival 
as a convention city when one considers the cool 
weather, the boating privileges, the halls and hotels. 


WOMEN'S FINANCIAL KNOWLEDGE. 

Of all the Saturday classes and lectures, there is 
nothing any more sensible, timely, valuable, than the 
Cambridge school classes in financial affairs at the 
Arthur Gilman school. A lady needs some ac- 
quaintance with financial affairs. She may manage 
her own property and investments, or she may have 
agents who attend to them for her. In either case, 
a knowledge of the elemental principles of business 
will give her the power which she needs for the pro- 
tection of her own interests. She will know whether 
her agents are performing their duties properly or 
not,—and she must have agents to some extent. 
There has been no attempt to make business women, 
but simply to familiarize the members of the classes 
with the nature of the different kinds of banks, cur- 
rency, checks, drafts, ete.; to show how to open a 
hank account, how to draw and endorse a check; the 
difference between stocks and bonds; the nature of 
securities inf general, of interest and discounts, of 
commissions and dividends, of baggage transfers and 
import duties, of money orders and transfers of 
funds by express, of fire insurance, accident insur- 
ance and life insurance, and many other matters 
which are important even for the intelligent reading 
of the morning paper as well as for self-protection. 


PAN-AMERICAN. 

The various movements to unite all the American 
Republics in a common industrial and commercial 
interest and purpose is attracting so much attention 
that the schools must at once interest themselves in 
the general movement. Three years ago delegations 
from all the Republics of South and Central America 
made a tour of industrial investigation and observa- 
tion through the United States. Now all these Re- 
publics are very soon to hold a Pan-American indus- 
trial and commercial congress in Mexico, and next 
summer Buffalo is to have a grand Pan-American 


- exposition that will compare favorably with the 


World’s Fair of 1893. 

This is unquestionably the year for teaching about 
these Republics. No matter what the schedule has 
assigned for the geography teaching, arrange with 
the superintendent or school board to allow you to 
magnify the South and Central American Republics. 
While the daily papers are talking about it, and the 


Buffalonians are advertising “Pan-America,” let the 
schools all join in the movement to unite all Ameri- 
cans in a common cause. 

That*this may be possible the Journal of Educa- 
tion will at once begin the issue of a series of articles 
on these Republics, articles more up-to-date, more 
complete, more usable than anything to be found 
in print for school use on these countries. The first 
article on Nicaragua will appear soon. ‘This is first 
because just now there is special interest in the most 
important of the Central American Republics. 


FRYE—WOOD. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Frye has a news- 
paper controversy with General Wood, unfortunate 
for the schools, for the general cause, and for the 
profession. As to the facts, we assume that they are 
all with Mr. Frye, and, as in duty bound, claim that 
Mr. Frye would have handled the school work well, 
better possibly than it will be handled; but this does 
not affect the fact that he was appointed by the war 
department and that the war department is in 
charge of all affairs in the island for the present, 
must bear all responsibility, and must be the sole 
judge of what it thinks best. Secretary Root and 
General Wood are two men in whom the country has 
unlimited confidence, as it does not have, naturally, 
in any school man as such. The cause of the school- 
master was never more fully involved in the good 
judgment of a man or in his harmonious relations 
with superiors. 

The United States is destined to have for some- 


time to come important educational relations with 


the other departments of the government in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippines, and it is a 
matter of vital concern that educational affairs be 
left to educators. Unfortunately, the men of largest 
influence in the cabinet, in congress, and in all the 
departments lack unbounded respect for and con- 
fidence in school men as such. Whether or not it 
was temporarily better for educational affairs in 
Cuba to be guided by Mr. Frye is of much less mo- 
ment than it was for him to remain there with such 
influence as he had and demonstrate to all the in- 
fluences above him that an educator could work with 
non-professional superiors. 

As it is he is out, the ends he desired seem farther 
than ever from accomplishment, the officials of 
greater influence seem not to have had confidence in 
professional educators heightened, and the proba- 
bility of the distinctively educational control of the 
schools in the new possessions seems not to have been 
improved. 

As to Mr. Frye, he will lose nothing. He had no 
possible risk in either case. His income places him 
beyond the faintest anxiety, he had no ambitions to 
be involved, and his ability and personality are such 
as to assure him professional opportunities should 
he ever care for them. He could have afforded, as 
few men could have done, to serve the cause in Cuba 
and the profession as a whole by finding a way to 
be in harmony with General Wood. Of course inde- 
pendence tempts a man to be independent, and the 
temptation could scarcely be greater than it was in 
Mr. Frye’s case, hence the professional regret that 
he did not rise above it and adapt himself to the 
higher professional demands. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The quiet death of Queen Victoria, January 22, 
at her beloved Osborne, surrounded by her children 
and grandchildren, was a fitting close to her long 
and beneficent reign,—the longest and happiest in 
British history. She was ill but a few days; she 
suffered little, if at all; and she was conscious, at 
intervals, almost to the last. Never did a noble life 
have a more peaceful ending. The next day, with 
blare of trumpets, and the ceremonies which have 
come down from a remote past, Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, was formally proclaimed king under 
the title of Edward VII., and the assembled houses 
of parliament swore allegiance to him. 

* * 

Whatever other faults the new king may have, he 
has never been wanting in affection to his mother; 
and there was a note of unquestionable sincerity in 
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the solemn promise which he made, in his speech of 
accession, to follow in his mother’s footsteps. If he 
keeps this promise, it will be to his own honor and 
ihe good of’England. He is popular and tactful; 
and it may be that the responsibilities of his new 
station will sober him, and give his character a 
dignity and stability in which it has hitherto been 
lacking. His, surely, will be a gayer court than that 
of his mother; but he will be discreet if he keeps its 
caiety within reasonable bounds. 

* * 

King Edward VII will be sixty next November. 
What his views are, and what his capacity, can be 
only subjects for conjecture, for he thas had few op- 
portunities, in the subordinate position which he 
as held all through his active life, to express the 
one or show the other. As a political force, he is an 
unknown quantity, but this matters less in England 
than it would in a country where the prerogatives of 
the sovereign were less restricted. His accession to 
the throne brings forward his eldest son, Prince 
George Frederick, Duke of York, as heir to the 
throne. Prince George’s training has been in the 
navy: he was a cadet at twelve, a midshipman at 
eighteen, a lieutenant at twenty, and a full com- 
mander at twenty-five. He is now thirty-five, and 
was married eight years ago to the Princess Victoria 
Mary of Teck, who had been the betrothed of his 
older brother Clarence, who died in 1892. 

* 

he senate has ratified the treaty with Spain, by 
which. for the sum of $100,000, the United States 
acquires a clear title to two or three unimportant 
little islands which, through inadvertence were left 
outside the lines describing the Philippine archi- 
‘elago in the treaty of Paris. The value of this 
transaction is that it closes the door upon awkward 
complications which would have arisen if Germany 
or England or some other Power had tried to acquire 
the islands. It is intimated that with the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty the senate completes its work on 
‘rcaties for this session. The reciprocity treaties, 
, dozen or more in number, have few friends in the 
senate, and each of them arouses special antagon- 
isms whieh, by combining, are strong enough to de- 
feat them all, if they were forced to a vote. 

* 

The army reorganization bill was passed by the 
senate after two weeks’ debate, in substantially the 
form in which the senate committee reported it, by 
a vote of 43 to 23. Four Democrats voted in favor 
of it; but the only Republicans who parted company 
with their political associates were Senator Welling- 
ton of Maryland, who voted against it, and Senator 
Iloar, who was paired on that side. The house 
promptly disagreed with the senate amendments 
and sent the bill to conference. It was reported 
hack to the house on Friday and was adopted after 
a brief debate by a vote of 133 to 100. 

As has been already indicated in this column, the 
war department will have great trouble, under the 
most favorable conditions, in transporting the sol- 
diers from the Philippines in season to muster them 
all out before the 30th of June, as required by the 
law. The first transport, laden with returning 
troops, is already on the sea; and it is intended to 
send one transport every five days. Even at this 
rate, all the soldiers entitled to return cannot be 
brought back in time; and extra transports must be 
chartered and fitted wp at large expense. Then, un- 
less the forees in the Philippines are to be danger- 
ously depleted, the transports must carry back new 
regiments on their return trips, and the time is short 
for recruiting them and licking them into shape. 

* * * 

The Philippine commission has decided, tenta- 
tively at least, one of the most difficult questions it 
had to deal with, that of religious instruction in the 
public schools. A proposition to permit ministers 
or priests to give religious instruction in the schools, 
outside of school hours, for a limited time each week, 
was rejected, and the commission voted not to per- 
nit religious instruction at all, either in or out of 
school hours. Tt is possible that this definite policy 
will work better, in the end, than any compromise 
would have done. Tt will be disappointing to the 
ecclesiastical elements in the islands, but it will tend 


to placate Filipino sentiment, and it is in harmony 
with long-established American principles. 


* ok 

The cadets at West Point have done a good deal 
to forestall the action of congress, and to conciliate 
public opinion by frankly voting, by the unanimous 
action of all four classes, to discontinue hazing alto- 
gether in the future, and to abandon the various 
practices which have provoked public condemnation. 
This action is taken so publicly that it is not likely 
to be evaded or nullified. It must be accepted as a 
deliberate pledge; and it will serve altogether to re- 
verse the sentiment at the academy, existing among 
some of the officers as well as the cadets, which 
hitherto has sustained the hazing practices. It is 
better to have the obnoxious customs voluntarily 
abandoned than to have them suppressed by law and 
severe discipline; and the public at large will agree 
with the congressional committee in thinking better 


_of the cadets for their manly conduct. 


NEW YORK CITY. ° 


The annual report of City Superintendent Maxwell 
was presented to the board of education at its last meet- 
ing. The following are the chief recommendations made 
by Mr. Maxwell: — 

1. All children under six years of age should be ex- 
cluded from the grades, and those whose parents desire 
them to attend public schools should be organized in kin- 
dergarten classes, in the public school buildings when 
possible, in rented buildings when necessary. 

2. The course of study in Manhattan and the Bronx 
should be extended to eight years. 

3. The methods of teaching the language arts and 
form study and drawing in Manhattan and the Bronx and 
in Richmond should be reformed. 

4. A more liberal use of text-books is desirable. 

5. A larger number of special teachers of manual 
training and of physical culture is needed in Manhattan 
and the Bronx, and also in Richmond. 

6. The courses of study in the several boroughs 
should be harmonized. 

7. Greater attention should be given to commercial 
subjects and to the mechanic arts in our high school 
system. 

8. Trade schools to take the place of the last two years 
of work in the elementary schools should be established 
in tenement-house neighborhoods. 

9. A uniform test of graduation from all the high 
schools in the city should be established. 

10. The course of study in the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers should be extended immediately to 
a year and a half, and afterward to two years. 

11. The board of education should employ physicians 
under its own direction to inspect the sanitary condition 
of schools, to inquire into the health of pupils, to certify 
to the condition of teachers who are absent on sick 
leave, to examine the physical condition of teachers who 
apply for retirement on pension on the ground of physi- 
cal disability, and to conduct the physical part of the 
examinations for teachers’ licenses. 

12. Classes for defective children should be estab- 
lished at centres in different parts of the city. 

' 13. Branches of the public libraries should be estab- 
lished in schools in central locations. 

14. Individual teaching, along with class teaching, and 
as a supplement to it, should be encouraged in all grades, 
and departmental teaching should be established in the 
last two years of the elementary course, to the ends that 
each pupil may receive the help he specially needs, and 
that each teacher may have an opportunity of doing that 
work which he can do best. 

15. A complete reference and pedagogical library, 
open to all the teachers in the city, should be established 
in the hall of the board of education. 

As to the Davis law, the superintendent says: — 

“No measure regarding teachers’ salaries, so sweeping 
and so liberal in its provisions, was ever before passed 
by any legislature. Not unnaturally, therefore, it may 
be inferred that there must have been something ex- 
traordinary in the local conditions to call for the enact- 
ment of this statute by the legislature and the governor 
—in spite of the veto of the mayor and the strenuous op- 
position of the comptroller, and in opposition to the ma- 
jority of the members of the school boards of Manhattan 
and the Bronx and of Brooklyn. Such, indeed, was the 
case. Stated briefly, the most obvious reason why the 


teachers had the support of the press and the public and 
the sympathy and co-operation of the governor was that 
the board of estimate and apportionment had failed to 
provide the funds necessary to carry into full effect a 
comparatively mild measure regarding teachers’ salaries 
which the legislature had passed in 1899.” 

When Governor Odell transmitted the report of the 


charter revision committee to the legislature, he sent 


with it a message. The following excerpt from this 
message is all in it that had to do with the recommen- 
dation regarding teachers’ salaries: — 

“I do not believe that portion of the revised charter 
which permits the board of aldermen to determine the 
salaries to be paid to school teachers is desirable, be- 
cause the object sought will not be secured, and the 
schools will be thrown into politics and their efficiency 
impaired. The fixing of salaries should be left to the 
local boards of education, subject to review by the central 
board of education provided for in the proposed charter. 
It would appear that action should be taken by the legis- 
lature, fixing the maximum and the minimum amounts 
which should be paid to any teacher, and that the deter- 
mination of the salaries within these limits should be 
left to the local boards, with veto power by the central 
board of education.” 

Associate Superintendent Griffin of Brooklyn was given 
a complimentary dinner at the Hotel Manhattan by his 
former associates on the supply committee of the central 
board last week, Commissioner Moriarty presiding. 

Governor Odell was the principal speaker at the annual 
dinner of the alumni of the College of the City of New 
York at the Hotel Savoy last week. The governor’s ven- 
erable father had been invited to the dinner, and had ac- 
cepted without the governor’s knowledge. Governor 
Odell said in part:— 

“T am glad to be with you—glad because I believe in 
colleges; I believe in the colleges of your day, sir, and 
mine, when every man had to walk up and take his medi- 
cine without any election proposition about it. I believe 
that a college training is essential to success in business 
life. It is in colleges that many men for the first time 
rub against men who are able to show them that there is 
somebody else in the world, after all. The boy who is 
first in the district school learns in college, to his great 
good, that there are many who are just a little ahead of 
him. 

“Your college deserves all the support that the munici- 
pality and the state can give it. It is the only insti- 
tution of the sort that the state supports. It deserves 
every encouragement from the state and city. I pledge 
myself—reserving always to myself the right to consider 
the matter from a constitutional point of view—to 
stretch my conscience to look favorably upon any legis- 
lation affecting the college. I thank you for having an 
opportunity to address you and for the opportunity— 
altogether a surprise to me—of meeting here one whom 
I revere, my good old father.” 

The annual dinner meeting of the Doctors of Pedagogy 
was held in the Hotel Marlborough last week. About 
forty men and women teachers were present. Miles M. 
O’Brien, president of the board of education, answered 
some critics of New York’s public schools by stating that, 
while the school system was not perfect, yet it received 
children of all nationalities, many of them unfamiliar 
with English, and turned them out magnificent American 
citizens. He said that not one-half of those who criti- 
cised the public schools had ever been inside one or had 
any real knowledge concerning them. 

G. H. Chatfield, president of the Male Teachers’ Asso-~ 
ciation of this city, and Melvin Hicks will go to Albany 
to find out what strength there is in the proposal to re- 
peal the Davis school law regulating teachers’ salaries. 

Van Evrie Kilpatrick, a member of the association, 
saw Governor Odell last week in regard to the repeal bill. 
While the governor was non-committal as to his own at- 
titude, he expressed the opinion that the bill would not 
reach him. He supported the Davis bill last year. 
Senator Elsberg and Senator Slater have both assured 
the teachers that there is no danger of repeal. 

The following appointments andtransfers of principals, 
on nomination of the board of superintendents, Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, have been made by the borough 
board: — 

The appointments from the eligible list are:— 

William Boylan, to the principalship of public school 
44, M. D., 12 North Moore street. 

Hugo Newman, to the principalship of public school 
No. 175, Jerome and Walton avenues, north of 184th 


street. 

The transfers of principals were as follows:— 

Miss Louise W. Bell, from public school 24, 125th 
street and Madison avenue, to public school 170,-F. D., 
111th and 112th streets, near Lenox avenue. 

Mrs. Eloise K. Fisher, from public school 103, P. D., 
119th street and Madison avenue, to public school 170, P. 
D., 112th street, near Lenox avenue. 

John P. Conroy, from public school 39, M. D., 235 Hast 
125th street, to public school 179, 10ist street, near Am- 
sterdam avenue. 

Miss Lizzie E. Rector, from public school 104, 413 East 
Sixteenth street, to public school 4, P. D., 203 Rivington 
street. 

Miss Sarah A. Robinson, from public school 15, P. D., 
728 Fifth street, to public school 13, P. D., 239 East Hous- 
ton street. 

Theodore B. Barrmyer, from public school 52, 206th 
street, Inwood, to public school 39, M. D., 235 East 125th 


street, 


. 
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9. Leading characteristics: 


festation of loyal manhood, of strong and tender 
womanhood” (Dowden); c. “The characters, while 
they remain individual men and women, are ideal, 
representative, typical” (Ibid); d. “The principal 
characters here are not those who act, but those who 
suffer” (Schlegel); e. “in ‘Lear’ whole ages and 
races are, as it were, represented (Gervinus). (2) 
Tragic element: a. “Where other tragedies treat of 
separate passions, this ope exhibits passion gener- 
ally” (Gervinus); b. “Most woeful of tragedies” 
(White); c. “If this play, therefore, from the exccss 
of wild and unnatural deeds, is more blcody than any 
other of Shakespeare’s tragedies, it becomes even 
more repulsive from the nature and manner, the form 
and appearance of its horrors” (Gervinus). _ (3) 
Poetic insight: a. “In ‘King Lear’ more than in any 
other of his plays Shakespeare stands in the presence 
of the mysteries of human life’ (Dowden); b. 
“Shakespeare's success in ‘Lear’ is based on a clear 
perception of the exact limits within which the 
human personality may express itself” (Hamilton 
Mabie); c. “Shakespeare knew what he was doing 
when he wrote ‘Lear’... there was inwrought 
into the very nature of the poet a prophetic element 
which gave his thought a range beyond that of his 
experience, and his vision a clearness and scope be- 
yond those of his thought” (Ibid). (4) Literary 
merit: a “ ‘Lear’ is the most tremendous effort of 
Shakespeare as a poet” (Coleridge); b. “The great- 
est dramatic poem in all literature” (White); c. 
“The highest specimen we have of what is aptly 
called the Gothic drama” (Hudson); d. “The best of 
hig plays, for it is the one in which he was most in 
earnest” (Hazlitt); e. “The almost superhuman 
flight of genius where the mind loses itself just as 
much in the contemplation of all its heights and 
depths as the first impression overpowers the feel- 
ings” (Schlegel); f. “The grandest of Shakespeare's 
tragedies” (Mrs. Jameson); g. “Shakespeare 
achieved the most impressive success in modern lit- 
erature ... in ‘Lear’”’ (Hamilton Mabie). (5) In- 
terest: a. “‘ ‘Lear’ is the only serious performance of 
Shakespeare, the interest and situations of which are 
derived from the assumption of a gross improb- 
ability” (Coleridge); b. “The awful, the overpower- 
ing interest of the story’’ (Mrs. Jameson). 


3. The interplay of scenes. 
4. Character studies. 
5. Interplay and influence of characters upon each 


other. 


6. Questions for discussion. 
7. Essay subjects. 
8. Teachings: (1) Individual; (2) Social; (3) WNa- 


tional. 

(1) “Varied wealth of 
character, passion, pathos, poetry, and high phil- 
osophy” (Hudson); (2) “Neither unity of action nor 
adequacy of motive’; (3) “ ‘Lear’ is especially the 
play of the breach of family ties; the play of hor- 
rors, unnatural cruelty to fathers, brothers, sisters by 
those who should have loved them dearest” (Furni- 
vall); (4) “This depth of nature, this force of pas- 
sion, this tug and war of the elements of our being, 
this firm faith in filial piety, and the giddy anarchy 
and whirling tumult of the thought at finding the 
prop failing it; the contrast between the fixed, im- 
movable basis of natural affection and the rap d, ir- 
regular starts of imagination, suddenly wrenched 
from all its accustomed holds and resting-places in 
the soul” (Hazlitt); (5) “‘Lear’ combines length 
with rapidity, like the hurricane and the whirlpool, 
absorbing while it advances” (Coleridge); 6. “The 
accidental is nowhere the groundwork of the pas- 
sions, but that which is catholic, which in all ages 
has been, and ever will be, close and native to the 
heart of man,—parental anguish from filial ingrati- 
tude, the genuineness of worth, though coffined in 
bluntness, and the execrable vileness of a smcoth 
iniguity”’ (Ibid). 


10. Foci of the drama: (1) Main subject matter: 


“The character, passions, sufferings of ‘Lear’” (Col- 
eridge; (2) “Chief agent and prime mover: Ed- 
mund” (Ibid). 


11. Chief dramatic motive: (1) “The destructive 


force, the ravenous egoism in humanity at war with 
all goodness” (Dowden); (2) “The development of 
‘ Lear’s’ character under the persecutions of these 
daughters” (Gervinus); (3) “In ‘Lear,’ almost with- 
out exception, the resistance of reason and conscience 
over the emotions of passion is powerless or dead” 
(Ibid); (4) “Selfishness and ingratitude’ (White); 
(5) “Shakespeare... dealt with the same prob- 
lem in ‘Lear’: Not only to portray a personality 
striving to transcend human limitations, but to pacs 
beyond them himself by the sheer foree of his 
genius” (Hamilton Mabie). 
(6) “ .... Once again the fierce dispute 
Betwixt hell torment and impassioned clay 
Must I burn through; once more assay 
The bitter sweet of this Shakesperian fruit.” 
—Keats. 


12. Chief function: “Not even indirectly, to teach or 


inculcate moral truth, but, rather, by the direct pres- 
entation of a vision of human life and of the envel- 
oping forces of nature, ‘to free, arouse, dilate’”’ 
(Dowden). 


GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 
CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Mead, Elmwood. 
Problems of the Arid Region. Outlook, Vol. 66, No. 2, 
pp. 337-344. New York, October 6, 1900. 

A study of irrigation in the western part of the United 
States. Protecting the water supply of the Humboldt 
river. Utilizing it by means of canals. How perpetual 
rights may be acquired. 

Basin Region of United States. Irrigation. 


Collier, James. 
Colonies and the Mother Country. Popular Science 
Monthly, June, July, August, 1900. Vol. 57, Nos. 2, 
3, and 4. New York. 

A philosophical study of a country and its colonies as 
a great organism under the laws of organic growth, de- 
velopment, and decay. Of special value to the teacher. 
Too heavy for pupils. June No., Territorial acquisition 
for colonization (139-146). July No., Ways in which the 
mother country aids the colony (248-256). August No., 
Social relations of mother country to colony. (390-396). 


Forrest, G. W. 
Delhi: Past and Present. Pall Mall Magazine, Vol. 21, 
No. 86, pp. 233-46. London, June, 1900. 

Illustrated article on the empress of Indian cities. 
Eleven good pictures of ruins, tombs, ete. Delhi, the 
capital of Mohammedan empire (233). The tower (234). 
Baber (234). Humayan’s tomb (235). Last of the Great 
Moghuls (235). Description and picture of the Chansat 
Khambah, a hall of sixty-four beautiful pillars (225-35). 
Golden age of Moghul rule (237). Striking picture of 
Am-kas (239). Magnificence of Deiwan-i-Khags (239-40). 
Sacking of Delhi (240-41). John Nicolson (242). The 
Cashmere Gate (243-46). 

India. 


Dolman, Frederic. 
Ship-building on the Clyde. Pall Mall Magazine, Vol. 
21, No. 86, pp. 272-79. London, June, 1900. 

Five good pictures showing ship-building from laying 
keel to launching. Depth of river and deepening it (272). 
How the Clyde became the world’s greatest ship-building 
river (273-74). Amount of ship-building (275). Story of 
the Fairfield yard (276). Details (278). 

Scotland. Glasgow. British Msles. 


Hamilton, Ernest. 
The Passage to the Great Northwest. Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, Vol. 21, No. 85, pp. 51-64. London, May, 1900. 

An enthusiastic description of traveling to the Klon- 
dike from Manitoba. Well-illustrated, and parts may 
be read by pupils with profit. 

Great granary of Manitoba (52). Crossing the 
Rockies on Canadian Pacific railroad (53). Arrival at 
Vancouver (53). Canyons among _ Rockies (55). 
From Seattle to Skaguay—exciting passage of the 
steamer among the islands (58).. Muir glacier and Mt. 
St. Elias (58). The people (59-60). The young cities 
(60). The dogs (63). Cost of living in Dawson (64). 

Skaguay. Klondike. Alaska. Canada. 


Harwood, W. S. 
Canadian Fisheries. Pall Mall Magazine, Vol. 21, No. 
86, pp. 176-86. London, June, 1900. 

A well-illustrated account of fishing for white fish and 
trout on the Great Lakes. 

Vast amount of tonnage through Soo canal (176). 
Great importance of the lakes as a waterway, as a store- 
house and a reservoir (176). Superb quality of fish, 
great number of men employed in catching (176). 
Dangers (177). Scenery on Lake Superior (179). 
Thieving Indians (179-80). The fish-nets (180-81). 
Cleaning the fish on the homeward voyage (182). Close 
season (182). Statistics (182-83). Eskimo dogs (133). 
Fish-packing—supervision (185-86). 

Great Lakes. Canada. 


A Son of Oxford. 
Oxford. Pall Mall Magazine, Vol. 21, No. 86, pp. 
484-91. London, August, 1900. 

Valuable principally for pictures. Nine good pictures, 
with short descriptions. Staircase to the hall, Christ 
church (484). Tom gate (485). Garden front, St. 
John’s College (486). St. Mary’s (487). The “Quad” 
and “The High’ (488). All Souls’ chapel (489). Latin 
chapel (490). Magdalen chapel (491). 

England. 


Davis, W. M. 

Physical Geography of the Lands. Popular Science 
Monthly, Vol. 57, No. 2, pp. 157-70. New York, 
June, 1900. 

A review of geographical progress during the century, 
together with a plea for explanatory treatment of land 
forms. An article for the teacher, rather than the pupil. 

Physical Geography, Land Forms. 


Tillamook Island, Oregon. Northwest Magazine, Vol. 
18, No. 10, pp. 32-33. St. Paul, Minn., October, 190), 
A brief article descriptive of the lighthouse built on 
the wildest spot on land or sea, a bare, rocky ledge in the 
wildest part of the Pacific ocean. Situation and descrip- 
tion of the building, duties of the keeper (32). Peculiar 
prevailing wind called the “chinook” (33), 
Pacific ocean. Lighthouses. 


DIALECT DISTRICTS. 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, January 7, 1901. 
To the Editor of the Journal of Education: — 

Dear Sir,—I wish to enlist the interest and assistance 
of your readers in the study of the English language as 
spoken in America. The conditions under which our 
mother tongue is developing are not the same as those 
that prevail in England, nor are they the same in all 
parts of our country. This means that the foundations 
of dialects are being laid or are already laid. This is a 
matter that demands the serious attention of all who 
have an interest in the English language. For America 
is the largest area in the world in which the English 
tongue prevails, and the development of English speech 
in this area will be a matter of interest and importance 
for all time to come.. 

But no serious study of American English can be 
undertaken until the chief dialect districts have been de- 
termined. In the name of the American Dialect So- 
ciety and of the phonetic section of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, I have for some years been gathering 
data that might enable me to draw the most important 
dialect lines. Enough material had accumulated to en- 
able me to make a preliminary report at the Philological 
Congress held in Philadelphia during the closing days 
of the century. But more information is needed before 
the lines can be drawn with exactness. I therefore ap- 
peal, through your Journal, to the teachers of our coun- 
try to aid in this important undertaking. All that is 
necessary is that they devote a few minutes’ time and 
one postal card. A letter will answer, but poztal cards 
are more easily handled because of their uniform size 
and shape. In order to secure general uniformity, the 
following directions may be given:— 

Take a postal card and write on it lengthwise, as the 
print runs on the other side. Compare the samples 
below: 

(1) Name your town, county, and state. 

Do most people in your neighborhood say 

(2) “Get a pail of water,” or “Get a bucket of water’? 

(3) “Fry it in the spider,” or “pan,” or “skillet’’? 

(4) Does the o in hog resemble a in ha! or in haw? 

(5) Does the o in on resemble a in ah! or in awe? 

(6) Spell as best you can the word or sound that 
farmers use in calling cows from pasture. (This ques- 
tion is particularly important.) 

(7) Your name. 

The following are sample reports that have come in 
recently: 

(1) Freehold, Monmouth county, N. J. 

(2) Pail. 

(3) Spider or pan. 

(4) Ha! 

(5) Ah! 

(6) Ko-ish or ko-baugh. 

(7) John Enright. 

(1) Harmans, Anne Arundel county, Md. 

(2) Bucket. 

(3) Skillet. 

(4) Ha! 

(5) Awe. 

(6) Co-anch. : 

(7) Lemuel G. Kelbaugh. 

(1) Scranton, Jackson county, Miss. 

(2) Bucket. 

(3) Skillet. 

(4) Haw. 

(5) Awe. 

(6) Sook. 

(7) Edgar Hull. 

(1) Newark. Kendall county, II. 

(2) Pail. 3 

(3) Spider. 

(4) Ha! 

(5) Ah! 

(6) Co-boss. 

(7) D. BE. Miller. 

In towns of mixed population teachers find it an inter- 
esting and profitable exercise to have their pupils an- 
swer these questions, reporting to me the number vot- 
ing for each usage. 

Answers will be welcome from all parts of the coun- 
try. But many more reports are needed from the states 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic, in- 
cluding all of New England, Canada, Newfoundland, etc.; 
also from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

Reports should be directed to 1033 East University 
avenue, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


George Hemp], 
President of the Dialect Society. 


W. H. L., Missouri: Your Journal was good at its 
birth, and it continues to grow in goodness. Every 
pedagogue in our Republic would become a better 
teacher by reading this excellent Journal. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES FROM THE’ 
COMPROMISE OF 1850. By James Ford Rhodes. 
New York: Macmillan Company. Vol. L., 1850-54, 
pp. 500; Vol. IL, 1859-60, pp. 540; Vol. III., 1860-62, pp. 
660; Vol. IV., 1862-64, pp. 560. Cloth. Gilt, uncut. 
Price per set, $10.00. 

There is no equally good history of the United States 
from 1850 to the close of the Civil War, and there is no 
»etter work done on any phase of American history than 
Mr. Rhodes has done for this crucial period of our his- 
cory. He has combined unusual qualities in that he has 
chown himself to be capable of the most scholarly re- 
search, without forgetting that history is and must al- 
ways have life; capable of writing in a genuinely 
‘amiliar way of every one who comes upon the scene of 
action in such a way as to affect the period of which he 
writes, without being journalistic in style; capable of 
thinking independently of men and events, without de- 
veloping the conceit so common to those who are inde- 
pendent in historical thinking. As a result of this com- 
bination of research without flummery, familiarity with- 
cut commonness, independence without vanity, Mr. 
Rhodes has written a great work that is reliable without 
peing dry, vivacious without being weak, tonic without 
being unnatural. 

The great result of the reading of these four vulumes 
is to magnify, even to glorify, all the forces and person- 
alities that were instrumental in preserving the union. 
In no sentimental way, but by enthroning intellec.ually 
the hereism of the men who in congress, in the press, 
and on the field of battle dared to see, and say, and do 
the right, Mr. Rhodes has placed Abraham Lincoln be- 
side George Washington more securely than has any 
other writer. 

While Mr. Rhodes is writing only from the compro- 
mise measures of 1850 onward, he begins back with the 
treaty of Utrecht (1713), which provided that England 
should have a monopoly of supplying negro slaves to the 
¢panish-American provinces, and Queen Anne reserved 
to herself one-quarter of the common stock in the slave 
trade industry. Yes, Mr. Rhodes goes back of the times 
cf Queen Anne to the reign of William and Mary twenty 
vears earlier. He has succeeded without the rancor of 
partisanship or the effervescence of sentiment in telling 
the story of the rise and fall of slavery more clearly and 
forcibly than it can be found in the same space else- 
where. Every important incident in connection with 
clavery and the slave trade, in relation to the anti- 
slavery movement in pulpit and press, in congress and 
courts is given historically and philosophically, so that 
one does not get the author’s opinion, but the logic of 
events. 

Slavery was introduced into Virginia at Jamestown al- 

most with its settlements, but few negroes were added 

to the population for fifty years, but ag soon as the set- 
ilers began to develop the country through agriculture, 
they were profitable and became abundant. Then there 
was no anti-slavery sentiment to speak of in the whole 
world. With the introduction of rice culture into South 
Carolina, the slave trade became thrifty. A negro fresh 
from Africa could be had for $40, and he paid for himself 
ina year. Oglethorpe, the founder of the Georgia colony, 
forbade slavery, but George Whitfield, the famous evan- 
gelist, openly and publicly favored the importation of 
slaves and the introduction of slavery into Georgia. He 
wrote: “As to the lawfulness of keeping slaves, I have’ 
no doubt. It is plain hot countries cannot be cultivated 
without negroes. What a flourishing country Georgia 
might have been had the use of them been permitted 
years ago. . The slave trade is not to be approved of, 

yet as it will be carried on whether we will or not, 1 

should think myself highly favored if I could purchase 

a number of them in order to make their lives comfort- 

able, and lay a foundation for breeding up posterity in 

the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” Thus in a 

frank manner Mr. Rhodes shows how dignified was the 

sentiment in favor of slavery, and the various conditions 
that led to the change of sentiment in England and then 
in the North. No novel could be more fascinating than 

Mr. Rhodes makes this story. 

The feature of this great work which distinguishes it 
from most histories is the recognition Mr. Rhodes gives 
to the way in which men have made history. He does 
not relieve men of their responsibility simply because 
certain tendencies are in the air. Nowhere is there to be 
found a clearer statement of the way in which leaders 
array themselves as conscientious defenders of the wr-ng, 
political apologists for wrong-doing, statesmen who 
view their country’s needs heroically, and those who 
view right and wrong abstractly and fanatically. But 
Mr. Rhodes does not leave these four classes of men 
upon the stage of action, each working out his own 
career, but, rather, traces them in their influence each 
upon the other, some being modified and others intensi- 
fied, until comedies and tragedies develop, ending inevit- 
ably in a great crisis. 

Mr. Rhodes is a master in history. He is not a mere 
gatherer of facts, though he has them all at command; he 
is not querulous because great men fail to do the right 
thing, though he admits their mistakes frankly; he is 
not making a special plea, though an essayist could 
scarcely make out a clearer case than does his array of 
facts. History has new dignity and the United States 
a more sublime position among the nations because of 
Mr. Rhodes’ writing. 


THE ENGLISH SENTENCE. By Lillian G. Kimball, 
Instructor in English, State Normal School, Oshkosh, 
Wis. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book 
Company. Cloth. 244 pp. Price, 75 cents. 

[ was greatly interested in Miss Kimball’s work in 
English while studying the Oshkosh normal school, and 
am not in the least surprised at the value of this book. 
‘he book is prepared to impart a keen relish for the 
study of English grammar, as well as to give definite 
power in the correet writing of English. The freshness 
of the plan, the sustained interest, the vivacity developed 
by the scheme appeal to one at once. 

In this book, which is based upon the English sen- 


tence as it has been written during the present century, 
high schools and normal schools will find a profitable 
continuation of grammar study. By this examination of 
the structure of sentences in relation to the thought em- 
bodied, students will acquire a vital and useful knowl- 
edge of etymology and syntax which they never have ob- 
tained before. It will not only be a study of thought, 
and as such discipline the mind, but it will train the stu- 
dent through practice, which is the most effective way, 
to interpret the thought of others, and by presenting to 
him the best models for imitation, it will aid him in 
communicating clearly his own thoughts. 

Words should be examined solely from the point of 
view of their function in the sentence, the part they play 
in the communication of thought. Always the sen- 
tence should be the unit of study, and it should be looked 
at, not primarily as expressing a thought that was once 
in the mind of its author, but rather as forever com- 
municating thought to the minds of its readers. kor 
men would neither speak nor write without an audience. 
Their aim is not to get their thought into words for sat- 
isfaction to themselves, but to convey thought by means 
of words to their fellowmen. Therefore it is that in ail 
language study, in all language teaching the governing 
idea should be, not expression, but communication, of 
thought. 

THE SCHOOL SPEAKER AND READER. Edited by 
President William DeWitt Hyde of Bowdoin. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. 474 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

A greater surprise could not well come to the educa- 
tional world than a book by this title from the study of 
President Hyde, and yet, when one sees what it is, and 
knows that it is an outgrowth of his own incidental 
reading to his little boy, he can readily understand how 
it was possible for a man of such large responsibilities 
to get together the best assortment of selections that has 
a made from the new and old in oratory and litera- 

re, 

There are more than 300 selections, averaging about 
500 words each, classified in five divisions: Nature, 
American history, patriotism, enterprise and courage, 
humor, sentiment, and reflection. Many of them are 
words that have dropped from the linotype within a few 
days or months, at the furthest. From Frank Bolles are 
several selections, with many from John Burroughs, of 
course, as well as from Ernest Seton Thompson, Henry 
Van Dyke, Bradford Torrey, Elbridge S. Brooks, Wiil 
Carleton, George H. Calvert, Henry W. Grady, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Henry Cabot Lodge, George F. Hoar, Aibert 
J. Beveridge, Charles F. Dole, William Jennings Bryan, 
Charles H. Parkhurst, Booker T. Washington, Jacob A. 
Riis, the New York Sun, William Hawley smith, Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, the Toledo Blade, Joel Chandler Harr's, 
Henry W. Shaw, “Mr. Dooley,” Hezekiah Butterworth, 
Charles W. Eliot, George Harris, and Francis H. Doyle. 
Of course the selections from the dlder masters, British 
and American, are numerous. The surprising and inter- 
esting feature of the selections is that the wp-to-date se- 
lections compare so well with the older masters. 

One is not surprised at the beauty of Robert G. Inger- 
soll’s tributes to Lincoln and Napoleon, but we were not 
wholly prepared for the way in which the style of Sena- 
tor Beveridge bears comparison with better-known 
writers of other days. President George Harris of Am- 
herst has grouped the world’s helpers in a marvelous 
way. We have all known what a charming: talker is 
Booker T. Washington, but I think few were prepared to 
have his writings maintain good rank in the presence of 
old-time professional masters. There is no more charm- 
ing English in the 474 pages than that of President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. It loses nothing in the 
presence of Browning or De Quincey. There is nothing 
more wholesome in the book than the closing selection 
from William Hawley Smith. 

There will be those who will hardly admit the dignity 
of “Mr. Dooley on Football,” but no boy in schooi will 
pronounce it “babyish” or “dull.” You will look a long 
time to find the equal of the Toledo Blade’s account of 
“A Hero of the Furnace Room,” Theodore Rooseve't’s 
“The Policeman,” or Jacob A. Riis’ “How John Burrs, 
Fireman, Saved a Boy.” The selection from William 
Jennings Bryan on “‘The Essence of Patriotism” is not 
so brilliant as some that might have been se'ected, but it 
is one that Mr. Bryan will always be pleased that he ut- 
tered. 

EASY STEPS IN SPELLING, OR WORD AND SEN- 
TENCE WORK. Second Book in the _ Series of 
Hazen’s Grade Spellers. By M. W. Hazen, M. A. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 238 pp. 40 cents. 

The first book of this series was so well received that 
a second book has been prepared to meet the demand for 
advanced work based on the same simple, scientific plan. 
This plan is to group the words according to the causes 
which underlie the many difficulties of English spelling, 
and so, gathering strength in union, fortify the pupil 
to meet and overcome these “lions” in the path. By the 
use of a book of this kind the pupil not only learns to 
spell, but also gains an insight to the growth, forms, 
and beauties of the English language. The elasticity of 
arrangement enables any teacher to adapt the book to 
the needs of any class. Correlation has been made an 
aid to systematic study of words. Sentence-spelling is 
a valuable feature of the book; also English Synonyms; 
tables of prefixes and suffixes; guide to pronunciation; 
tables explaining derivatives, etc. Notes to teachers is 
a complete and’ well-placed section. 


ELEMENTS OF BENGLISH GRAMMAR. _ By George 
P. Brown and Charles De Garmo, Chicago: The 
Werner Schoolbook Company. Cloth. 256 pp. Price, 
60 cents. 

Here is a distinct, clear-cut English grammar, with no 
pretense to being a series of language lessons or a 
treatise on the art of composition. There is an English 
language, and it has a grammar, and children should 
know that grammar as they may know it if they use this 
book. 

Have something to say, then say it in the right way. 
Ideas before words, but have an idea of the way to use 


words. Learn to talk by talking, learn to wrice by writ- 
ing, but know how to talk and write by knowing how 
men who have talked more and better than children can 
talk have done it. Language lessons are all right, but 
they can no more take the place of a grammar than a 
spelling book can take the place of a dictionary. I like 
the way this book goes about the business of treating 
ideas of various kinds first, then the way to use words 
to make the ideas most effective. There is nothing hap- 
hazard about it, no drifting, but from the first the 
authors have a purpose and convictions, as well as an in- 
telligent judgment as to the proper way for children. to 
learn what is right and wrong in the use of words and 
the making of sentences. 

The entire absence of dullness on the one hand and of 
wishy-washy sentences on the other add materially to 
the value of the book. It is not old-fashioned, nor is it 
verdantly new. The authors have convictions and the 
courage thereof. They have not made a book for the 
sake of making it, but they think children should talk 
and write well, and should know when they have done so 
why it is well. With these ends in view, they go for- 
ward without fear or favor, making the book they think 
will enable a teacher to accomplish this purpose. 
HEIRS OF YESTERDAY. By Emma Wolf. Chicago: 

A. C. MeClurg & Co. 

“Heirs of Yesterday” is a story dealing with the prob- 
lem of the predominance of the caste of race, as it sur- 
vives or modifies under the social opportunities of 
America of the present epoch. Philip May, a Jew by 
birth, an American by education and assimilation, is the 
character in whom the problem becomes a social study. 
The book is written with a very strong sympathy both 
for the type and for the individual, Philip May repre- 
senting both. Its romance gives color. Altogether it is 
a strong and interesting little book. 

TREATISE ON CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. By Profes- 
sor J. F. Sellers, A. M., of Mercer University, Georgia. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

In this elementary -text-book for the average college 
student the author presents briefly and concisely the 
scientific and pedagogical nature of analytical chem- 
istry. He has carefully selected from the latest and best 
authorities the most approved methods of analyses. But 
he intends that the student shall become a true analyst 
whether he finish his course with this little book or go 
on to specialize, and accordingly has given fewer tables 
and more suggestions, that the student may work from 
his own judgment of methods. 

To the spectroscope the author gives what may seem 
disproportionate emphasis, considering the title of the 
book. But he feels the place of the spectroscope in 
chemical processes to be essential enough to deserve this. 
Part I. treats of analytical operations—in theory, 
method, spectroscopy, reagents, and systems of exam- 
ination. Part IT. — reactions and separations —is given 
to metals and acids, and closes with a chapter on the 
procedure of analysis. 

AN ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. By John Bernard 
Ekeley. New York: Silver, Burdett, & Co. Cloth. 
252 pp. 

Professor Ekeley is indeed a master of science. He 
appreciates that the teaching of chemistry has not been 
well done unless the students can form correct conclu- 
sions from the observations carefully made. Few 
authors have had so clear-cut a conception of the intel- 
lectual side of science study as has Mr. Ekeley. To use 
the chemicals and the apparatus, to perform the experi- 
ments and see what is done, to state or record the steps 
and results is not always as easy as it is important, but 
all this is very simple in comparison with the drawing of 
conclusions. It is this last, most important, and most 
difficult achievement to which the author gives special 
attention from first to last, and thereby makes it com- 
paratively easy for a teacher to attain the highest re- 
sults with almost absolute certainty with all the class. 

The work is presented in three parts: Preparat’on and 
Properties of Elements and Compounds, Laws and Theo- 
ries of Chemistry, and Qualitative Analysis. 

THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By John H. Bechtel. 
Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Company. Popu- 
lar Handbook Series. Cloth. ( 44%x6.) 280 pp. 
Price, 50 cents. . 

This book is, indeed, a treasury of information, an- 
swering thousands of questions that are constantly 
being asked, and adapts itself to the needs of men and 
women in every walk in life. It is almost past concep- 
tion that any one could, in the same space, get in a 
greater amount of useful and interesting information. 


ELSON’S SIDE LIGHTS. 


Henry W. Elson has written in a charming style and 
with keen discrimination “Side Lights on American His- 
tory,” series II. on “The Civil War and Our Own Times” 
(New York, the Macmillan Company, c'oth, 410 pp., price, 
75 cents). It is of great importance that the schools rec- 
ognize the fact that, however much drill there may be in 
the outline of history and discussion about historical 
events and characters, there must be some reading aloud 
of inspiring records of well-known doings in such a way 
as to get the flavor of history and to weld events in the 
white heat of enjoyment of the story, all of which is pro- 
vided for in this charming book. 


Irving’s “Knickerbocker’s History of New York” is is- 
sued in delightfully handy form by Cassell & ©o. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Art of Translating.” By Herbert Cushing Tolman. Price, 70 
cents ston: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 

“Outlines of Art History.” (Vol. 1.) Ry James Frederick Hop- 
kins, Price, $100. Boston: Educational Publishing Company. 

“The Ives First Book — Visible Speech.” By M. I. Ives and C M. 
Holloway. New York: William Reverley Harison 

“The Child Life Primer.’ Fy F. A Rlaisde!l ard M. F. Blaisdell. 
Price. 23cent«. New Vork: The Maemillan Company. 

“ Business Law.” By Thomas R. White. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Silver. Burdett. & Co. 

“The Last Years of the Nineteenth Centurv.” Ry Elizabeth 
Wormeley Latimer. Price, $2.50. Chicago; A.C. McClurg & Co. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


of educational news to be inserted under 

this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

February 12-13: Eleventh annual meeting 
of the City and Borough Superintend- 
ents of Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; L. 
E. McGinnes, chairman executive com- 
mittee. 

February 14-15: Sixth annual convention 
of the School Directors’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, Harrisburg; 
Speigel, chairman executive committee. 

February 15: Massachusetts. Superin- 
tendents’ Association, Lorimer hall, 
Boston. 

February 16: Massachusetts Art Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boston. 

February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 

April 18-20: Physical Education, New 
York City. 

April 23-24-25: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rock Island, Iil. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-3-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 

BATH. Harry Hitchcock of Bath, who 
is studying at Cornell, has been offered a 
teacher’s position in Manila. 

WESTBROOK. Westbrook Seminary, 
by a legacy left by Miss Niles of North 
Jay, will receive a bequest of $10,000. 
The money will be used for the establish- 
ing of a general fund, and also for scholar- 
ships. The money was bequeathed to the 
Universalist Conference of Maine, and 
that body decided to give the amount to 
Westbrook Seminary. Two hundred fold- 
ing chairs have recently been purchased, 
and will be used in the balcony by spec- 
tators witnessing the athletic and track 
events in the gymnasium. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. The plans for the Har- 
vard summer school, which will hold ses- 
sions from July 5 to August 15, are now 
announced by the committee. The one 
feature worthy of attention is the follow- 
ing list of new courses, in addition 


Pre-eminently the best.” 
REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Wr writing to advertisers, please men- 
tion “ Journal of Edacation,” Baston. 


to the ones given last year: “Eng- 
lish History,” by Dr. A. L. Cross, '95, 
University of Michigan; “The Theory and 
Practice of Freehand Drawing,” by Dr. 
Ross; “Technical Course in Music’ and 
“Historical and Literary Course in 
Music,” both by Mr. Spalding; ‘Analytic 
Geometry,” by Mr. Love; “Advanced 
Course in Morphology and Ethnology of 
Plants,” by Mr. Olive. For the course in 
“Middle High German,” which was given 
last year, a course in “German literature 
of the classic period’ has been substi- 
tuted.——A Greek play will be presented 
by the members of the Harvard Classical 
Glub. “The Birds,” by Aristophanes, has 
been decided upon, and will be given be- 
fore the club some time in March. Music 
has been especially prepared for it by Pro- 
fessor J. K. Paine, and will be sung by a 
chorus chosen from the college choir and 
the glee club. 

NEWTON. At the session of the school 
board January 23, the committee on 
physical culture presented a report rec- 
ommending that no action be taken on the 
proposition made by the board of health 
to take 1,000 cultures from the throats of 
pupils, to ascertain the possible existence 
of diphtheria germs in apparently well 
pupils. Considerable opposition to the 
plan has been manifest on the part of both 
parents and members of the school board. 
The committee reported strongly in 
favor of daily medical inspection of the 
schools. The matter was laid on the table 
for one month. 

DEERFIELD. The financial report of 
the board of trustees of the Deerfield 
Academy and Dickinson high school to 
the board of electors at their last annual 
meeting January, 1901, is as follows: Real 
estate, school buildings, library furniture, 
and all lands, $22,980; bank stocks (par 
value), $17,200; savings banks, $3,105.14; 
promissory notes, secured mostly by 
mortgages, $12,598.66; total property in 
hands of trustees, $55,883.80. Not a single 
dollar has ever been lost by any invest- 
ment sanctioned by any one of the pres- 
ent board of trustees. This year the elec- 
tors are: P. D. Bridges, C. E. Williams, 
E. Williams, B. Z. Stebbins, Jr., and An- 
drew Campbell, also the chairman of the 
selectmen, Charles Jones, the town treas- 
urer, H. S. Childs, and the chairman of the 
school committee, G. W. Solley. At the 
meeting of the electors P. D. Bridges was 
elected chairman, and B.*Z. Stebbins, Jr., 
clerk. At the meeting of the board of 
trustees, P. D. Bridges was elected presi- 
dent, and B. Z. Stebbins, Jr., clerk and 
treasurer. The report is signed by P. D. 


Training 


Is indispensable to athletic 
success. In training, much 
stress is laid upon diet; care- 
ful attention to the quantity 
and quality of the food eat- 
en, with regularity of meals, 
That is the secret of strength for ev 
man, Noman can be stronger than his 
stomach. The careless and irregular 
eating, of business men, causes disease 
of the stomach and its allied organs of 
digestion and nutrition. There can be 
no sound health until these diseases are 
cured, 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition, and 
enables the body to be built up into vig- 
orous health by the assimilation of the 
nutrition extracted from food. 


“I was taken with the grippe, which resulted 
in heart and stomach trouble,” writes Mr. T. R. 
Caudill, of Montland, Alleghany Co.,N.C. I 
was unable to do anything a good part of the 
time. I wrote to Dr. Pierce about my condition, 
having full confidence in his medicine. He ad- 
vised me to take his ‘Golden Medical Discovery,’ 
which I did. Before I had finished the second 
bottle I began to feel better. I have used nearly 
six bottles. I feel thankful to God for the bene- 
fit I have received from Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery. I can highly recommend it to 
all persons as a good and safe medicine.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pellets cure constipation, 


Bridges, C. E. Williams, E. Williams, and 
Charles Jones. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MIDDLETOWN. Norman E. Gilbert of 
this town, a student at Johns Hopkins 
University, has accepted an invitation 


The Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and Vicinity, William McAndrew, 
president, was organized on December 3, 
1887. The purpose of its founders was 
“to promotc fellowship among teachers, 
to aid in bringing about uniformity in the 
requirements for admission to colleges 
and scientific schools, and to advance the 
standard of preparatory work.” The sec- 
ond of the aims, that of dealing with the 
problems connected with admission to 
college, was the chief reason for the for- 
mation of the association. With this ob- 
ject in view, its membership has been con- 
fined to those who are engaged in pre- 
paratory work, and who thus have a defi- 
nite and immediate interest in the rela- 
tion of the school to the college. Many of 
the modifications of requirements by in- 
dividual colleges have been due to the 
work of the association. In the attain- 
ment of the present uniform college en- 
trance requirements in English it gave 
valuable assistance. The Columbia con- 
ferences on uniform requirements were 
called by President Low at the suggestion 
of the committee on conference with co!- 
leges, and at his request that committee 
assumed the responsibility for a large 
share of the work of organizing the con- 
ferences. 

The regular meetings and the papers 
read do not by any means include al] that 
the association is doing. A most impor- 
tant influence is exérted through its 
standing committee of conference with 
colleges, the work of which it is impos- 
sible adequately to summarize in an an- 
nual report. Acting through this com- 
mittee, the association has repeatedly ap- 
proached the colleges, individually and 
collectively, to ask for the modification 
of «requirements that bore heavily upon 
the schools. In some cases it has not 
hesitated to demand changes the justice 
of which was clearly apparent; more 
often, however, it has requested a confer- 
ence with the college authorities, and at 
such a meeting it has usually been found 
possible to reach a more or less satisfac- 
tory agreement, It has more than once 


SCHOOLMASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
NEW YORK AND VICINITY. | 


been invited to meet college authorities in 
order to discuss some mooted question. 
Since the association was organized in 
1887 there has been a marked improve- 
ment in the relations existing between 
colleges and secondary schools. A better 
understanding has grown up on both 
sides; the schools see more clearly the 
needs of the colleges, and the colleges 
realize more fully the difficulties and 
limitations of work in the schools. It is 
this mutual understanding that has 
brought about the now not-infrequent 
conferences between school and college 
representatives on the subject of entrance 
requirements. In the matter, also, of the 
recognition of the justice of the demand 
for uniformity of entrance requirements 
there has been a distinct advance, and 
practical uniformity has already been se- 
cured in some subjects and between some 
institutions. 

But if much has been accomplished, the 
end is not yet. Many arbitrary and ill- 
judged requirements still exist; there is a 
distressing lack of uniformity; and many 
of the colleges which nominally admit the 
justice of our demands display a most ex- 
asperating slowness to act. For instance: 
Two years ago representatives of six lead- 
ing colleges met in conference at Co- 
lumbia and agreed upon requirements in 
all of the important subjects; three of the 
colleges promptly adopted the recommen- 
dations of the conferences, a fourth modi- 
fied its requirements along the lines of 
these recommendations; but two have 
thus far persistently refused to act. 

In the work that has already been done 
this association has taken an active part, 
and it is entitled to a considerable share 
of credit for the better state of affairs that 
now _ exists. With its representative 
membership, its complete organization, its 
reputation for cautious and conservative 
action, and with the cordial understand- 
ing that it has established with the lead- 
ing colleges of the East, it will take a 
more active and influential part in set- 
tling the great problems connected with 
the relation of school to college, 


from Professor Jewell of the Naval Ob- 
servatory at Washington to accompany 
him on a scientific expedition for the gov- 
ernment to Sumatra, to observe the total 
eclipse of the sun May 17. The party 
numbers twelve, and is composed of pro- 
fessors from the Naval Observatory, 
Smithsonian Institution, Johns Hopkins, 
Columbia, and Yerkes, and Dick Observa- 
tories. They will sail from San Fran- 
cisco February 20. At Manila a warship 
will be placed at their disposal. After 
the eclipse they intend visiting China, 
Japan, Egypt, and other countries. In all, 
they will be gone six months. Mr, Gil- 
bert will have charge of the polarizing in- 
struments. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The Yale Alumni 
Association of Philadelphia has offered a 
scholarship at Yale of $500 a year for four 
years to the student from Philadelphia, 
city or county, who, on competitive ex- 
amination, is considered best fitted to 
enter Yale. Moral, physical, and intel- 
lectual tests will be required in the com- 
petition, and those only will be allowed 
to enter it who would otherwise be unable 
to go to Yale. 

HARRISBURG. Programme, Tuesday, 
February 12: President’s address, “The 
Establishment of Home Schools for 
Truants,” Superintendent J. M. Coughlin, 
Wilkesbarre. Discussion, Superintendent 
R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; Superintendent 
H. C. Missimer, Erie. “History Below 
the High School,” Superintendent A. D. 
Yocum, Chester. Discussion, Superin- 
tendent Daniel Fleisher, Columbia; 
Superintendent H. J. Wickey, Middletown. 
“The Purpose and Limitations of Physical 
Training in City Schools,’ Miss Jessie H. 
Bancroft, director of physical training in 
the public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“History Above the Grammar School,” 
Hon. N. C. Schaeffer, D. D., state superin- 
tendent of public instruction. Wednes- 
day, February 13: “The Grading of 
Teachers’ Salaries,’ Superintendent R. T. 
Adams, Lebanon. Discussion, Superin- 
tendent Kimber Cleaver, Huntingdon; 
Superintendent F. W. Robbins, -Bethle- 
hem. “Resources at the Superintendent’s 
Command to Influence the Homes of the 
Community,’ Superintendent E. Mackey, 
Reading. Discussion, Superintendent J. 
W. Canon, New Castle; Superintendent 
Tra Shipman, Sunbury. Business: (a) 
Consideration of the future relation that 
the Association of City and Borough 
Superintendents shall sustain to the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Association; (b) 
selection of place of next meeting. 
“Should school directors be elected from 
the city at large or as representatives of 
wards?” Superintendent D. S. Keith, 
Altoona. Discussion, Superintendent 
Atreus Wanner, York; Superintendent J. 
C. Kendall, Homestead. The Superin- 
tendent: (a) ‘In His Kelation to the Busi- 
ness Management of the Schools,” Super- 
intendent Charles Lose, Williamsport; (b) 
“How his time can be employed most 
profitably,” Superintendent John A. Gib- 
son, Butler. Discussion, Superintendent 
D. A. Harman, Hazelton; Superintendent 
Samuel Andrews, Pittsburg. Home 
Study: (a) “At What Age Should it 
Begin?” (bj) “What Should Be its Char- 
acter?” (c) “How Much Time Should Be 
Devoted to it?’ Superintendent J. M. 
Berkey, Johnstown. Discussion, Superin- 
tendent John Morrow, Allegheny; Dr. S. 
A. Baer, principal Harrisburg high school. 
“Over Pressure in Education,” Dr. A. B. 
Van Ormer, Professor in Pennsylvania 
College, Gettysburg. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


The Illinois schoolmasters’ club will 
meet at Peoria Friday evening and Satur- 
day morning, February 1 and 2, 1901, with 
the following programme: Friday even- 
ing, “What can be done in the near 
future, through legislation or otherwise, 
to unify the school system of Illinois?” 
President A. S. Draper, University of IIli- 
nois, President David Felmley, [Illinois 
normal school. Saturday morning, “Is 
the weak point in the elementary schools 
of the United States in the seventh and 
eighth grades?” Superintendent A. V. 
Greeman, Aurora, Superintendent J. H. 
Collins, Springfield. 


Notes and Queries, News from the 
Women’s Clubs, Letters to the Editor, 
Special Trade Articles, and many other 
popular features appearing in the Satur- 
day Edition of the Boston, Mass., Tran- 
script, make it the most popular paper 
published in the East. Send for sample 
copy; $1.50 per year; six months, 75 cents, 
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BURDETT COMPANY’S 
LATEST 


An Elementary Experimental Chemistry 


By J. B. Extirey, A. M., Science Master at St. Paul’s 
School, Garden City. 264 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. 
90 cents. 


Every teacher who aims at thorough and rigorous work in 
chemistry will appreciate this work, which treats the subject 
from the experimental standpoint. New, complete, and pro- 
gressive, this text-book is especially adapted to one-year’s 
course in chemistry. 


The New Complete Arithmetic 


By Davip M. Sensenie, M. S., and Roperr F. ANDER- 
son, A. M., Instructors in Mathematics, State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa. 437 pp. Half leather. 
90 cents. 


A thorough and eminently practical treatise for High and 
Normal Schools, Academies, ete. Special attention is given to 
business papers, with presentations of business forms. The 
treatment of mensuration lays the foundation for algebra and 
geometry. The examples are numerous and practical, and 
there are many valuable tables. 


The Silver Series of Modern Language Text- Books 


Under the editorial supervision of Apo_tpHe Cony, LL. B., A. M., Professor of the 
Romance Languages and Literatures in Columbia University. 


A forthcoming series of Text-Books for the Study of 
FRENCH GERMAN 
EARLIEST ISSUES 


AN ELEMENTARY GRAIIIAR OF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. By L. A. Lor- 


seaux, B. S., Instructor in the Ri mance Languages and 
versity. Cloth, 200 pages. Introductory Price, 90 cents. 


AN ELEMENTARY SPANISH READER. By L. A. Loiszavux, B. 8. Cloth, 162 


pages. Introductory price, 90 cents. 
AN ELEMENTARY FRENCH READER. By Gaston 


in Washington University. (Jn press. ) 


AN ELEMENTARY GERIIAN READER. By Freperick Lurz, A.M. Professor of 


Modern Languages in Albion College. (Jn press.) 


Elements of Ethics 


By Noau K. Davis, Ph. D., LL. D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of Virginia. 302 pp. $1.60. 
For High Schools, Colleges, and Universities. ‘‘ The 
author has a masterly grasp of his subject, his treatment is 
discriminating, his style lucid and interesting, and generally 
his doctrine is sound.” Pror. E. F. Barruotomew, D. D. 
Augustana College. 


Elementary Ethics 


An edition of Elements of Ethics, without the Notes 
and Introduction, for use in High and Secondary 
Schools. 190 pp. $1.20. 


ITALIAN 


First Steps in Reading: Primer 


By Emma J Topp and W. B. Pewett, A. M. Iilus- 
trated in culurs. 96 pp. 24 cents. 

A primer which deals with the natural interests of the 
child, his hon..-life, school and play, birds and trees. It 
teaches words, stimulates thought, and awakens the powers of 
observation, making a natural, easy, and rational beginner’s 
book in literature. 


Springtime Flowers 
By Mar Rouru Norcross. Fully illustrated. 91 pp. 
36 cents. 
A book wherein the child’s instinctive love of flowers and 
natural interest in well-told stories are most happily utilized 
in teaching simple yet accurate botany. 


Outlines in Nature Study and History 


By Annie G. ENGELL. 175 pp. 48 cents. 

Arranged in the form of conversational lessons to aronse 
the personal observation of the pupil, and summaries in which 
the necessary facts on the subject under discussion are con- 
cisely stated as a source of appeal, 


SPANISH 


Literatures in Columbia Uni- 


« THE NEWEST EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Ati English Grammar 


For the use of Schools. By Jamxs M. Mitne, Ph. D. 
384 pp. Half leather. 75 cents. 


This text-book combines originality and freshness of 
shought with the logical develo; ment of an admirable system. 
It emphasizes the practical rather than the theoretical side. 
No less than 1,600 illustrative sentences are given, frcm au- 
thors of eminence, thus stimulating a love of good literature. 


Deutsches Lese- und Sprachbuch 


By late Principal of the Fifteenth 
District School, Ciucinnati, Ohio. 


Erste Stufe. 124 pp. Introductory price, 86 cents. 
Zweite Stufe. 159 pp. Introductory price, 42 cents. 


The First Reader is intended for grammar school pupils 
who are beginning the study of German, introducing m to 
the language in a natural, logical way, beginning with those 
words which resemble, phonetically, their English «quivalents. 
The Second Reader, following the work of the first buok, in- 
troduces the student in an easy, progressive, aud interesting 
way to the reading of German. 


The Silver Series of English and American Classics 


NEW ISSUES 


Ruskin’s ‘‘ Sesame and Lilies,’’ Edited by Acnes 8. Coox. Cloth, 35 cts.; paper, 25 ets. 

Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man,’’ and ‘‘ Essay on Criticism.’’ Edited J. B. Seanvry. Cloth, 
30 cents; paper, 20 cents. 

Arnold’s ‘* Sohrab and Rustum,”’ and Other Poems. Edited by J. B. Szanury. Cloth, 
30 cents; paper, 20 cents. 

Tennyson’s ‘‘ Lancelot and Elaine,’’ and ‘‘ The Passing of Arthur.’’ Edited by J. E. 
Tu mas, B. A. Cloth, 30 cents; paper, 20 cents. 

Goldsmith’s ‘* The Traveller,” and ‘* The Deserted Village.’’ Edited by Freprricx 
Tupper, Jr., Ph.D. Cloth, 30 cents; paper, 20 cents. 


Cooper’s ‘* The Last of the Mohicans.’’ Edited by Acnes S.Coox. (Jn Press. ) 


Dovay, Instructor in French Pope’s ‘‘ The Rape of the Lock.’’ Edited by A. W. H. Earon, B. A. (Jn Press.) 


Business Law 
By Tuomas Wuiret, B.L., LL. B., Lecturer 
on Law inthe University of Pennsylvania. Cloth, 367 
pp- $1.50. 
The elementary principles of law involved in the more 
common business transactions clearly stated and free from 
technicality. 


Systematic Methodology 


By Anprew Tuomas Smiru, Pd. Principal of Penn- 
sylvania State Normal School. 361 pp. $1.50. 


The author shows that the diverse methods of teaching 
the various school branches are applications of one funda- 
mental principle, and he evolves a unified system that will 
simplify the work of the teacher. 


Macaulay’s ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome.’’ Edited by Durrietp Osporne. ( Jn Press.) 
Lamb’s Essays. Edited by Ernest D. Nortu. (Jn Press.) 


The Silver Song Series 


Bright songs for daily use -and special occasions, by 
famous composers. Graded. Octavo form, bound in 
durable paper covers. 


NEW ISSUES. 


No. Two— 2d or 3d Grades. 80 pp. 
No. Three —3d or 4th Grades, songs for one and 
two voices. 64 pp. P 
No. Seven—7th or 8th Grades, part songs and 
choruses for three voices. 64 pp. . . - 12¢. 
No. Eight—S8th or 9th Grades, Choruses for three 
voices, including a number with bass part. 64 pp. 12c. 
No. Twelve. — Recreation Songs. 128 pp. . 24e. 


12¢. 


. FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Heart of the Ancient Wood 


By Cuartes G. D. Roperts, author of ‘‘ The Forge in the Forest,” ‘‘ A Sister to Evan- 


geline,” ‘* By the Marshes of Minas,” etc. 176 pp. Illu 


‘Dainty and delicate as a wild rose, and fragrant as wood-violets. te Rh It is like a 
breath of the forest put into articulate speech.” ‘‘It is unlike Kipling; it is unlike Seton- 
Thompson; it is better than either in several respects.” — Brooklyn Eagle. 


Poets and Poetry of Indiana 


Compiled and edited by B. S. Parker and Enos B. 
Heiney. 487 pages. Illustrated. Cloth. $1.50, net. 


A representative collection of the poetry of Indiana during 
the first hundred years of its history as Territory and State 
(1800 to 1900). 


Preachers and Preaching | 
Lectures delivered at the Cobb Divinity School, Sep- | 
tember, 1899. | 

A volume of powerful addresses by seven eminent preach- | 
ers. Each chapter is full of help and inspiration for every 
earnest preacher and Christian worker. Cloth. 276pp. $1.50. | 


strated. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Wall Street Point of View 


By Henry Crews. 306 pp. With Portrait. 
$1.50. 

‘‘A book that has created a profound impression in New 
York, and is destined to influence thinking men all over the 
country. Mr. Clews’ style is so simple and lucid that he can 
be understood by the veriest novice.”—Chtcago Times- Herald. 


Cloth. 


An Outline of New Testament Theology 


By Prof. Davip Foster Estes, Colgate University. 
262 pp. $1.25. 
A complete summary of the teachings of Jesus and his 


apostles; especially valuable for the thoroughness of its ref- 
erences, 


Blue Shirt and Khaki 
By Carr. James F.J. Ancuipatp. Profusely illustrated. Cloth. (Jn Press.) 
From his experiences in the army camps of Cuba and the West, and in the British and 


Boer camps of South Africa, Captain Archibald has written a valuable, engaging comparison of 
the traits, discipline, and tactics of the American and British armies. 


The Duke of Stockbridge 


A Romance of Shays’ Rebellion. By Epwarp Bet- 
LAMY, author of ‘‘ Looking Backward.”’ 382 pp. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. $1.50. 


“ The undercurrent of sympathy with which Mr. Bellamy writes 
concerning the debtor-farmers is one of the many charms of the great 
romance.’’—Springfield Daily News. 

‘+ It has the same peculiar excellences of style as were enjoyed in 
‘ Looking Backward.’ ”’— New York Journal of Commerce. 


Manual of Christian Theology 
By Atvan Hovey, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Apolo- 
getics and General Introductions in the Newton Theo- 
logical Institute. Cloth. 499 pp. $2.00. 

This scholarly and comprehensive Manua) has been ren- 
dered even more valuable to students through the author's 
careful revision, and forms a rich contribution to theological 
literature. 


Copies of these books sent to any address upon receipt of 
rice. Descriptive circulars and catalogues upon request. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK 


219-223 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON 


| 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—In the February Forum we find a 
most interesting discussion, “Should 
Woman’s Education Differ from Man’s?” 
by no less an authority than Charles F. 
Thwing, president of Western Reserve 


University and Adelbert College. “The 
Dark in Literature,” by Richard Burton, 
professor of literature, University of Min- 
nesota, deals with the sombre, the brutal, 
the terrible—the abnormal elements of 
life—as reflected in masterpieces of 
poetry and the drama. Of the fourteen 
articles in the issue, “The Rehabilitation 
of the Democratic Party,” by “An ex- 
Democrat,” will, perhaps, attract the 
widest attention. It treats of the causes 
leading up to the present predicament of 
the Democratic parity, and suggests cer- 
tain principles for the future, calculated 
to conciliate the disaffected elements of 
the party. In his article, “Nationaliza- 
tion of the State Guards,’ General T. M. 
Anderson advocates a judicious combina- 
tion of our regular and volunteer estab- 
lishments. Hon. William Dudljey Foulke 
contributes an article entitled “‘The Spell- 
binders,” a narrative of the trials of 
stump speakers in the heat of political 
campaigns, which is replete with humor- 
ous anecdotes. Ke.ly Miler, the eminent 
negro scholar, a leader. of his race, writes 
about “The Negro and Educat.on.” “The 
Status of Porto Ricans in Our Polity,” by 
Stephen Pfeil, is a discussion of the vexa- 
tious question of the citizensh:p of the 
residents of our recently-2cquired posses- 
sion, Porto Rico. James G. Whiteley, a 
leading author.ty on international law, 
has an article on “The Monroe Doctrine 
and the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty.” Other 
articles are: “Four Legs and Two Legs,” 
by Major Henry A. Greene; “The Anti- 
Scalping Bill,” by hugh T. Ma_-hers; 
“Laws and Usages of War at Sea,” by 
Captain C, H. Stockton, U. S. N.; and 
“Sheep and the Forest Reserves,” by 
Charnes S. Newaall. 


—The midwinter fiction number of the 
Century (February) contains the prize 
story in the Century’s third annual col- 
lege competition. It is a romantic tale 
of Macedonia, called “An Old-World Woo- 


ing,” and the author is Adeline M. Jen- 
ney, B. A., of the University of Wisconsin. 
In “At Third Hand,” an interesting psy- 
chological question is treated by Mr. 
Howells with the defitness of touch that 
is a distinguishing tra.t of his literary 
style. Professor Robert H. Thurston of 
Cornell University wr.tes of “The Steel 
Industry of America.” “A Remarkable 
American” is the title appropriately be- 
stowed on Professor F. N. Thorpe’s bio- 
graphical sketch of the late Dr. William 
Pepper of Philadelphia. “The People at 
the Top of the Wor.d” is the first insta 1- 
ment of an account, by himself, of Jon.zs 
Stadling’s search for Andree and his b.l- 
loon. Mrs. Amel. Gere Mason asks— 
and answers—the question, “Is Sent ment 
Declining?” and Mrs. Rebecca Harding 
Davis writes of “An English Pass:on 
Piay.” As usual, the magazine is pro- 
fusely illustrated. 


—-Theodosia Burr’s remarkable lifestory 
is capitally told by an admiring writer in 
the February Ladies’ Home Journal. 
How we get and keep the correct time is 
explained in “The Clock by Which We 
Set All Our Watches”; and “The HBuffa- 
loes of Goodnight Ranch” is a record of 
the only herd of North American Dison 
owned by a woman. Through Edward 
Bok representative men and women jour- 
nalists emphatically settle the vcft- 
disputed question, “Is the Newspaper 
Office the Place for a Girl?” “The Prob- 
lem of the Boy” and “Why One Man Suc- 
ceeds atid His Brother Fails” are thought- 
ful articles. Architecture, the fashions, 
culinary matters, and all themes interest- 
ing women are amply treated. Philadel- 
phia: The Curtis Publishing Company. 
One dollar a year. 


—From the standpoint of an artist, the 
February number of the Woman’s Hom2 
Companion is unusually rich. There is a 
full-page reproduction of Meissonier'’s 


great picture of Napoleon—‘1807’—and 
a reproduction of a painting by that 
poetic French artist, Jules Breton. 
Photographs of beautiful Southern women 
make an attractive feature, and “A Page- 
ful of Children” cannot fail to win the 
hearts of all. There is an article on 
Japanese life, a spicy travel sketch by 
Lilian Bell, and the usual amount of fic- 
tion. Many suggestive articles of espe- 
cial value to women complete this un- 
commonly strong number. Published by 
the Crowell & Kirkpatrick Company, 
Springfield, O. One dollar a year. 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 
A GLANCE AT THE CENTURY. 


Secretary F. A. HILL, Boarp or Epucation. 


The most notable educational movement 
of the century has been the remarkable 
development of the public school system. 
The most notable feature in the develop- 
ment ofthe public school system is its 
growth of the public high schools. Their 
number has so increased that every child 
may now secure the advantage of 9 high 
school education. Evening school courses 
of study offer the widest possible scope 
and liberty of selection. The amount of 
good these schools are doing is in- 
estimable. The results already accom- 
plished by the introduction of manual 
training in high schools abundantly jus- 
tify the expenditures which have been 
made. 

Provision should be made for the proper 
supervision of normal instruction. The 
state board should be in closer touch with 
the educational and administrative 
methods of the schools. 

The public schools have been kept on 
an average nine months and nine days; 
the high schools nine months and ten 
days. The legal length for the elementary 
schools is eight months; for the high 
schools ten months. 

The school census found 320,979 children 


. within the compulsory age limits of seven 


and fourteen years, and 457,917 children 
between five and fifteen. 

The number of children within the 
compulsory age limits attending the pub- 
lic schools was 288,625—an increase of 
42,897, most of which is due to changing 
the limits from eight and fourteen years 
to seven and fourteen. The number of 
pupils of all ages attending the public 
schools was 474,891, of whom 9,895 were 
under five and 44,754 over fifteen. The 
average membership was 399,423 and the 
average attendance 366,136, or ninety-two 
per cent. thereof. 

The number of different teachers for the 
year was 13,575, of whom 1,196 were men 
and 12,379 were women, the proportion of 
men to women being 1 to 10.2, as against 
1 to 9.5 ten years ago. There is an in- 
creasing permanency of the teacher’s 
tenure. The lower the salaries, as a rule, 
the more uncertain the tenure. Of the 
teachers employed, 5,831 have attended 
normal schools,—forty-three per cent., as 
against thirty-five per cent. ten years 
ago; and 4,905 are graduates thereof,— 
thirty-six per cent., as against twenty-nine 
per cent. ten years ago. The average of 
men’s wages per month is $136.54—an in- 
crease of thirty-one cents; of women’s 
wages, $52.50—an increase of $1.09. 

There are 261 high schools, with 1,487 
teachers and 40,592 pupils, indicatjng that 
nearly thirty per cent. of all our children 
reach the high school. 

There are forty-nine towns and cities 
maintaining evening schools, of which, if 
a single classroom is taken as the unit 
for counting, there are 783, with 1,263 
teachers and 30,508 pupils. 

The public kindergarten is found now in 
thirty-six towns and cities. There are 
220 of these kindergartens, with 422 
teachers and 14,257 pupils, each year since 
1898, when the first data were gathered, 
showing an increase in each detail over 
the preceding. 

The total expenditure for support was 
$10,677,485.74, distributed as follows:— 
Conveyance of pupils ........ 141,753.84 
Fuel and care of school prem- 

School committees, clerks, and 


140,823.31 
Superintendents of schoo!s... 281,887.51 
Text-books and supplies ..... 616,975.21 
School sundries .............. 317,046.27 


Of the total expenditure, seventy-four 
per cent. is for teachers’ wages, twelve 
per cent. for fuel and care, six per cent. 
for text-books and supplies, three per 
cent. each for superintendents of schools 
and school sundries, and one per cent. 
each for conveyance of children and 
supervision by school committees. This 
means that ninety-six per cent. of the 
total expenditure goes directly to the 
echools, and only four per cent. to the 
supervision thereof. 

The total expenditure for public school 
buildings was $3,148,757.67, distributed as 
follows: — 

New schoolhouses ........... $2,200,193.16 
Permanent improvements .... 614,003.80 
Ordinary repairs ............. 334,560.71 

The grand total of exp°n‘itures for sup- 
port and buildings is $13,826,243.41, which 
is $63,594.80 less than a year ago, the ex- 


penditure for support having increased by 
$390,957.73, and that for buildings having 
decreased by $454,552.53. 

Average taxation cost of support for 
each child in the average membership, 
$26.06, or forty-three cents more than a 
year ago. 

Average taxation cost of support and 
buildings for each child in the average 
membership, $33.92, or ninety-three cents 
less than a year ago. 

The total municipal tax for all purposes 
was $45,038,672; the average rate of taxa- 
tion, $15.66 on each thousand dollars of 
valuation; the average tax for support of 
schools, $3.62 on each thousand doilars, 
which was the same as the year before; 
and the average tax for support and 
buildings was $4.71 on each thousand dol- 
lars, or twenty-one cents less than the 
year before. Twenty-three per cent. of 
the municipal tax was expended for sup- 
port, and thirty per cent. for support and 
buildings, as against twenty-three per 
cent. and thirty-one per cent., respec- 
tively, a year ago, and as against twenty- 
one per cent. and twenty-seven per cent., 
respectively, ten years ago. 

The state is directly aiding the public 
schools of certain towns in four ways: By 
means of (1) the school fund, (2) the re- 
imbursement of high school tuition pay- 
ments, (3) the reimbursement of ad- 
vances in teachers’ salaries, and (4) con- 
tributions to salaries of teachers and 
superintendents in superintendency dis- 
tricts. 

Sixty-two towns, all under a valuation 
of $500,000, have been reimbursed by the 
state for payments of high school tuition 
for 347 pupils in forty-two high schoo!s of 
other towns, at an expense of $11,819.53. 
The average expenditure per pupil was 
$34.06; the average tuition rate, $37.80. 
The state requires every town, without 
reference to its ability, to furnish free 
high school tuition, and therefore deems 
it its duty to assist some of the towns in 
meeting this requirement. 

Forty-seven towns, all under a valua- 
tion of $350,000, have been reimbursed by 
the state for advances in the salaries of 
279 teachers, to the amount of $11,594.47. 
These towns are thus enabled to increase 
such salaries by a sum not exceeding $2 
per week, so that teachers previously re- 
ceiving from $5 to $8 per week may now 
receive from $7 to $10. Better qualifica- 
tions are demanded by the state in return 
for the increase. 

The amount paid by the state to each 
district superintendency is $1,250,—$750 
for half of $1,500, which the state fixes as 
the minimum salary of the d strict super- 
intendent, and $500 for teachers’ salaries. 
The number of districts last year was 
fifty-one for the full year and one for two 
months; and the amount paid them, or 
due to be paid, was $63,958.33. The num- 
ber of districts has since increased to 
fifty-seven, containing 167 towns 

Two hundred and eighty-five towns, 
with ninety-five per cent. of all the 
schools and ninety-six per cent. of all the 
school children, have now come in a vol- 
untary way under supervision by superin- 
tendents of schools. 

Massachusetts is the only state in the 
union that places all its normal schools 
above the high schools and in line with 
the colleges. The average number of ad- 
missions during the five years of-the new 
policy was fifty-six per cent. higher than 
during the last five of the old; of the last 
year of the new policy, seventy-nine per 
cent. higher than the first year of the new. 
In 1900, 950 candidates, including a few 
for their preliminaries, were examined, 
of whom 819 were admitted. The number 
of students last year was 1,712,—the larg- 
est in the history of the schools; and of 
graduates, 537,—also the largest in their 
history. Nearly all the graduates find 
prompt employment 


In a circular letter issued by the D. L. 
& W. R. railroad to its employees, the 
following reference is made to the Inter- 
national Correspondence schools, Scran- 
ton, Pa.: “Having personal knowledge of 
the benefits to be derived by a course of 
study in any of the branches offered by 
this school, the good effects it is produc- 
ing, and the satisfaction it is giving to 
railroad men on other lines, and knowing, 
also, its high standing as an educational 
institution, we confidently recommend it 
to all employees of this company who de- 
sire an improved education and a general 
knowledge of railroading, and urge them 
to avail themselves of this opportunity.” 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of tle JOURNAL or 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks fer the codperation of college authorities, 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
nstructorships, and important college news. 


In the calendar for 1901 issued by the 
Oxford University Press, and published 
by Henry Frowde, the number of under- 
graduates is given as 3,499, there being 
6,258 members of convocation and 13,136 
members on the college books. The last 
total may mislead if it is not borne in 
mind that many members have their 
names on the books of more than one so- 
ciety. A year ago the figures were respec- 
tively 3,446, 6,220, and 12,968. The 
matriculants in 1899 numbered 856. or 42 
more than in 1898; there were 355 mas- 
ters of arts, or a decrease of 29; and 596 
bachelors of arts, or 57 fewer. Christ 
church has 307 undergraduates, New Col- 
lege 294, Balliol 267, Keble 216, and All 
Soul’s has fewest, with a total of 6. There 
are 208 non-collegiate undergraduates. 
The following have upwards of 500 mem- 
bers on the books: Christ church. 1,338; 
Palliol, 1,005; New, 926; Exeter, 874; 
Keble, 747; Magdalen, 743; Trinity, 694; 
University, 662; St. John’s, 653; Brase- 
nose, 565; Merton, 534; and Queen’s, 527. 


Roanoke College, Salem, Va., has stu- 
dents from sixteen states and colleges, in- 
cluding Porto Rico. 


The will of Jane E. Welton of Philadel- 
phia, widow of Joseph Chauncey Welton, 
provides that two-thirds of the estate is to 
be given to the trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania in trust for the purpose 
of aiding in the establishment and main- 
tenance of the museum of sciences and 
art, under the management of the depart- 
ment of archaeology and paleontology. 
The estate is appraised at about $50,000. 


Of the 447 students now at Radcliffe 
College, fifty-two hold degrees from one 
or another of twenty-three colleges; nine- 
teen of these graduates are from colleges 
distinctly for women, not including those 
from Radcliffe, and twenty-three are from 
co-educational institutions. There are 
126 special students, sixty-eight of whom 
are this year at Radcliffe for the first 
time, 

Helen Keller entered Radcliffe in the 
autumn, and was chosen vice-president of 
the freshman class. 


The Stanford University constitutional 
amendment, which was submitted to the 
voters of California at the recent elect’on, 
received a majority of almost 70,000 
votes. The passage of th's amendment 
authorizes the state legislature to ex- 
empt the personal property of the univer- 
sity from taxation, and remedies serious 
defects in the founding grant of the insti- 
tution. The large vote in favor of the 
amendment is very gratifying to the 
friends of the institution. Heretofore 
the people of California have refused to 
exempt from taxation any property in the 
state. 

The following Yale men have been se- 
lected for the Hall of Fame of New York 
University: Jonathan Edwards, 1720; 
James Kent, 1781; Eli Whitney, 1792; and 
Samuel F. B. Morse, 1810. It is interest- 
ing to note that two of these were dis- 
tinguished in scientific pursuits rather 
than in the field of classics. 


‘* FLORIDA FAST MAIL.” 


BY THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY — ‘‘ FLOR- 
IDA AND WEST INDIA SHORT LINE” TO THE 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE SOUTH — THE ONLY 
LINE OPERATING DAILY TRAINS TO FLORIDA. 


The ‘ Florida Fast Mail,” another of the 
Seaboard Air Line Railway’s splendidly 
equipped trains, leaves New York daily at 
12.10 A. M., 23d Street Station, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with Pullman Drawing Room Sleep- 
ing Car and Day Coaches to Raleigh. Southern 
Pines, Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
where connections are made for St. Augustine, 
Tampa, and all Florida points. This train con- 
nects at New York with train leaving Boston 
7.00 P. M. Leaves Philadelphia 8.50 A. M., 
Baltimore 6 22 A. M., Washington 10.55 A.M., 
Richmond 2.40 P.M. ; arriving Southern Pines 
9.35 P. M., Columbia 1.45 A.M... Savannah 
5.00 A. M.. Jacksonville 9.10 A. M., St. Au- 
gustine 11.10A.M.. Tampa 5.30 P.M. Through 
Pullman Drawing Room Sleeper New York to 
Jacksonville. Through Vestibuled Passenger 
Coaches and perfect service. 

For information eall on or write to all Penn- 
sylvania Railroad offices, or Seaboard Air Lire 
Railway representatives at 308 Washington 
Street. Boston. Mass. ; 1206 and 371 Broadway, 
New York; 30 Sonth Third Street. Philadel- 
phia ; 207 East German Street. Baltimore ; 
1434 New York Avenue, Washington; or to 
R. E. lL. Bunch, General Passenger Agent, 
Portsmouth, Va, 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies.. 


Child Life Primer... 


d 
practical Electro-Chemistry......... 
Ethics, Descriptive and 


A History of Chinese Literature. 

Mrs atest Years of the Nineteenth Century....... 
The North Americans of Yesterday ..... .. «+--+... 
Ballad of the 
The [ves First Book— Visible Speech... ...... .... 
The Expansion of the American People............. 
Ye Gods and Little ....... 
The Art Of 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
White. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. $1.50 
Collier, Baker & Taylor Co., N. Y. .50 
Blaisdell, The Macmillan Company, N. Y. 
Blomfield. “ 3.00 
Biount, “ 3.25 
Barton. D. Appleton & Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Latimer, A.C. MeClurg & Co., Chicago. 2.50 
Noble. Houghton. Mifflin, & Co.,N.Y¥. 1.50 
Dellenbaugh. G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
lliowizi. Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. 1,50 
Burton. Small, Maynard, & Co., Bo-ton, —— 
Sommerville. J. B. Lippincott Company. Vhila, — 
Ives. Wm. Beverley Harison, N, Y. — 
Sparks. Scott, Foresman, & Uo.,( ,icago. 2.00 


Henshall, Robert Clarke Company. (‘incin. 2.00 
Hopkins, Educational Pub. Co, Boston. 
Tolman, B. H. Sanborn & Co., buston. -70 


DIFFICU LT Problems sometimes come to an agency. To-day (Jan. 25) two telegrams came nearly to- 
gether. One, from Supt. Wilbur of Waterloo, N. Y., read: * For what salary can you furnish 

thoroughly competent teacher for that ith grade, to begin Monday?” We had already told him we could 
not furnish the right teacher at #450. But at #500 we had an excelieut teacher who wanted the place, «nd we tele- 
graphed to her. Ordinarily she would have taken it, but her message came back: *“‘ Notice too sudden; detained 
by regents’ examinatious.” The next choice was more difficult, but we finally got a long-distance telephone 
message from a satisfactory teacher who PROBLEMS That was @asy and soon arranged, and Prob- 
would accept if we could supply her place. lem I. was solved. Now came Problem II. 
Principal Steele's telegram trom Springville, N. Y., read: “ Have you teacher available at once, able to control 
academic room purtion of the time. and teach English, Latin, History? College giaduate preferred. Experience; 
must be competent to follow very successful teacher, or not wanted. Salary, tive hundred. Wire.’”’ That we 


‘could hit toa T witha lady in Buffalo, close by, and we telegraphed her. To oar surprise she declined, Thenout 


athe ane one to five o’clock unswer came trom the latter, 
: e@ other answered while we were writing 8 advertisement that 
she was ill with grip. Such as these are the problesns we sometimes have......... : x baba ba% T v Wu R K vUT 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 


A GROUP OF NEW BOOKS. 

Silver, Burdett, & Co. publish a series 
of thirteen song books for school use 
under the title of “The Silver Song Se- 
ries.” They have been prepared by com- 
petent editors, and are graded to suit the 
pupil’s musical powers from the first to the 
ninth grade and in the high school. They 
are intended to be used as supplementary 
to the regular music readers, affording 
variety and recreation. as well as songs 
suited to special occasions. The voluine 
of “Songs for All Occasions,” which is 
now in press, ought to fill a real need in 
many schoolrooms. “Sacred Songs for 
Children” and “Sacred Songs for Schoo! 
Use.” one for grammar and the other for 
high schools, are collections of songs and 
hymns for use in the devotional exer- 
cises, With them are included a few 
patriotic songs which are always in de- 
mand. 

The numbers are of sixty-four pages 
each, and come bound in durable paper 
for twelve cents; except No. 2, extra size, 
eighty pages, fifteen cents, and No. 12, 
“Recreation Songs,” Which, being a 
double number, is twenty-four cents, and 
thirty-six cents in cloth binding. The 
neat, convenient, and inexpensive form 
of these books, as well as their high musi- 
cal quality, commends the series. 

Another publication of interest that 
comes from Silver, Burdett, & Co, is en- 
titled “Business Law: A Book for Schools 
and Colleges,” by Thomas Raeburn White 
of the University of Pennsylvania. It 
presents in clear, untechnical language 
the elementary principles of law relating 
to the more common business trans- 
actions. There are people everywhere to 
whom legal phraseology is a bugbear, who 
will be glad to find such an intelligible 
presentation of a subject of everyday use 
and importance. The book of 367 pages is 
sold for $1.50. 


VARIETIES. 

“They're making great preparations for 
giving out election news,” remarked the 
man with the wide-checked clothes. 

“Yes,” answered the friend with the big 
diamond; “they couldn’t be taking more 
trouble if it were a prize fight.” 

Friend—“Your son, I understand, has 
literary aspirations. Does he write for 
money?” 

Father (feelingly)—All the time.” 

The Chicago Record tells of a thrifty 
housewife who tried to beat the druggist 
down ten cents on a small purchase of 


é At the End of Your Journey you will find 
@ ita great convenience to go right over to $ 
THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
P Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. ¢ 
Central for shopping and theatres. 


é Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
ms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


42222000 


quinine because, as she averred, she had 
to pay her little boy that sum to take it. 

Briggs—“I noticed that boy of yours 
riding on the outside of the car th's morn- 
ing, notwithstanding the sharp weather.” 

Griggs—“Yes, he prefers to ride on the 
platform, except when there is no room 
inside. In that case you'll find him in the 
jam.” 

Mrs. Winslow's “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 


the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether | 


arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


“My husband has no sentiment. I told 
him I would have my photograph taken 
for his birthday present.” 

“Didn’t he like the idea?” 

“He said he’d rather I’d give him a load 
of coal.”—-Chicago Record. 


“ FLORIDA AND METROPOLITAN 
LIMITED.” 


BY THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY — ‘‘ FLOR- 
IDA AND WEST INDIA SHORT LINE” TO THE 
WINTER KESORTS OF THE SOUTH — THE ONLY 
LINE OPERATING DAILY TRAINS TO FLORIDA. 


Effective January 14th, the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, the only line operating daily 
limited trains to Florida, will put on its mag- 
nificent new train, ‘*Florida and Metropolitan 
Limited,” solid from New York via Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Washington to Richmond, 
Raleigh, Columbia, Savannah, Jacksonville, 
and St. Augustine. Connections at Jackson- 
ville for Tampa and all Florida points, and at 
St. Augustine for the East Coast. This train 
also carries Drawing Koom Sleeping car New 
York to Atlanta. Leaves Boston 12.03 A. 
M., New York 12.55 P. M. (from 28rd Street 
Station Pennsylvania Railroad), Philadelphia 
3.29 P. M., Baltimore 5.45 P. M., Washing 
ton 6.55 P. M., arriving at Southern Pines, 
N. C., 5.56 A.M., Columbia, 8S. C.,10.00 A. M., 
Savannah, Ga., 12.25 P. M., Jacksonville 3.50 
P. M., St. Augustine 5.00 P. M., Tampa 6.30 
A. M., Charlotte 9.51 A. M., Atlanta 4.35 P. 
M. Connections are made both at Miami on 
the East Coast and Port Tampa on the West 
Coast for Key West and Havana. The 
‘*Floridaand Metropolitan Limited” is lux- 
uriously equippe din every respect, with Pull- 
man Drawing Room Car, Compartment Car 
with Drawing Rooms and State Rooms, Obser- 
vation Car, through Day Coaches, and unex- 
celled Pullman Dining Car Service. 

For furtherinformation call on or write to 
all Pennsylvania Railroad offices, or represen- 
tatives of the Seaboard Air Line Railway at 
306 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.; 1206 
and 871 Broadway, New York; 30 South 
Third Street, Philadelphia; 207 East German 
Street, Baltimore; 1434 New York Avenue, 
Washington; or to R. E. L. Bunch, General 
Passenger Agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 
Teachers Wanted TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


When correanonding with advertiser, please 
Mention thie nanar 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 KE. 9th St.. New York. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


Established 17 years. 136 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. Positions filled, 4,000. 
The Albert ( ) Central 
Teachers’ mies, High Publte Schools, ete. "Prompt Hall, 
B. F. CLARK || Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AG EWC Y. best schools in the West....... CHICAG®). 


MERICAN : : , Introduces to Colleges, 
and FOREICN AGENCY. "sud 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 


Etticient as-istauts. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States, Sveri l advantages Courteous treatment, 
Prompt attention Efficient s-rvice. Circulars free. Address 

OBERT L. MY&RS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


R 
The EDUC ATORS’ H ANGE RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 
= 352 Washineton Street, Boston,Mass. 
Baxter Bidg., Congress st., Portiand. 
OR TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Oldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. 
. V. Huyssoon, 
S 3 E. 14th St., N. Y. Joun C. Rooxwet, Managers. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & OUO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 


4 Ashburton PL, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. ave., Washington. 
378 Wabesh Ave., Chicago. 5 King St. West, Toronto. Century Bidg., Minneapoits. 
533 Oooper Bidg., Denver 420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


; offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
nts an ells Schoo! Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N, Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 


EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
We want competent teachers. | 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colorado. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, MANAGER, 
New York 


Its Pratt Teachers’ Agency sew 


mends coll and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to college i 
een. and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 

MANHATTAN Des Iowa. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y 


Teachers wanted. Registration only $1.00, Positions that must be filled. 
Send for application blank. A. W. EMERSON, A.M., Po D , LL B., Prop. and Mgr. 
E. Y. EMERSON, M.,S., Assistant Manager, 


When eorresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


70 Fifth Avenue 
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SOME NOTABLE BOOKS 


A Famous School Library 
MODERN CLASSICS 


cloth, averaging 312 pages, for $11.56, net. Cost of delivery by 
Any book will be sent separately, post- 


Thirty-four Volumes, 
mail, $1.50. The set weighs twenty pounds. 
paid, on receipt of 40 cents. 

A library of thirty-four volumes, containing many of the best complete Stories, Essays, 
Sketches, and Poems in modern literature, including selections from the most celebrated au- 
thors of England and America, and translations of masterpieces by continental writers. 

Dr. Wituram T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, says: /¢ ts 
an unrivaled list of excellent works.” 


Two Books for Nature Study by Famous Authors 
’ A FIRST BOOK OF BIRDS 


By OLIVE THORNE MILLER 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations, School Edition. Square 12mo, 
8 of them colored. 60 cents, net. 

This book is intended for children. It describes birds’ nests, the young birds, their growth and how 
they are fed; how they get their feathers and are taught to fly and to do various other things. Then it 
telis of the language LF birds, their food, their migrations, theig physical, mental, and moral develop- 
ment; their economic value to mankind. It instructs how to attract them to visit about our houses, and 


how to study their ways. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER FUR-BEARERS 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 

With 15 Full-page Colored Illustrations from Audubon, and a colored Frontispiece 

from life. School Edition. Square 12mo. 60 cents, net. 

The great popularity of the regular one dollar edition of this 
book has led to its issue in special, unabridged form for school use 
at a reduced price. 

Notes on the smaller, more common mammals — the squirrel, the woodchuck, the rabbit and hare, 
the skunk, the fox, tue weasel, etc.— compiled by the author from his writings, with some interesting 


new matter. The book 1s not a formal natural history, but gives more or less complete life histories of 
the various animals, and many interesting facts about the lives of these little-known neighbors of ours 


are brought out — all told in Mr. Burroughs’s own charming style. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


4 Park St., Boston 


11 East 17th St., New York 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Great American Educators. 


By A. E. WINSHIP, 


Editor Journal 


of Education. 


Price, 50 cents. 


A FEW OF THE MULTITUDE OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 
THOSE WHO HAVE READ THE BOOK. 


My Dear Dr. WINSHI?: Some days ago | received from the Werner School Book Company a copy of 


your new book, * Great Ame-ican Educators,” with chapters on American Education. 


I am greatly 


pleased to see these essays o! yours brought together in one volume, accompanied with notes of your 


Own that bave not been printed before. ‘The book, 


Study the history of American education, You have 


Very truly yours, 


PRESIDENT JOHN L. BARROWS, D.D., LL.D., 
Uberlin College: 

It wiil be an inspiration to every American 
teacher who reads it. 


Dk. D. J. WALLER, JR., Principal Normal School, 
Indiana, Va : 

The History of Educatien is a formidable ele- 
ment to must young teachers. This book, while 
serving the cause of education, is also promoting 
patriotism by presenting iniormation of great 
Americans not sufficiently known, and it i+ con- 
tributing to the building of character by present- 
ing high ideals. 


J. W. STEARNS, Professor Pedagogy, University 
of Wisconsin: 

It 18 gratifying to find such a vcelume as Win- 
ship’s** Great American Educators” in your‘ eat 
Americans’’ series, indicative of the new spirit 
with reference to education; and these briel 
sketches reveal to young readers out of what pri- 
vations, self-deni:l, and struggles came the men 
and women who shaped the institutions whose 
guidance they enjoy. 


DL. BARDWELL, Binghamton: 
I wish to thank you for the pieasureand inspira- 
tion gained from its pages, and to congratulate 
ou on the high order of work sou have done. 
ay the day hasten when every teacher in our coun- 
try shal! be familiar with the story you have told 
so simply and so effectively. 


JASON E. HAMMOND, State Supt. of Michigan: 


I like the book very much, especial!y since it 5s 
written iu an attractive form fer young teachers 
It will afford me g eat pleasure t> give it a word of 


commendation whrrever | have an opportunity. 


lam sure, will do good in assisting the teacher to 
seized the —. points felicito sly, 
. T, HARRiS, Commissioner, 


J. R. FLICKINGER, Principal Lock Haven, Pa., 
Normal school: 

I read, the same evening I received it, the copy 
of the ** Great American Educat rs,” and | was so 
well pleased with it that I felt like sitting down 
and writiug a letter of congratulation to Dr Win- 
ship for writing so gooda book. When I come to 
= for next year! hope to make it a required 

ik in the course of professivnal reading. 


M. V. O'SHEA, University of Wisconsin: 

I have received the copy of Winship’s “ Great 
Americau Euucators’” which you were kind 
enough to send me for examination. I have had 
the pleasure of reading it, and I am glad to be able 
to say that | think it wasa happy idea to have this 
book prepared. | agree with you fully that the 
average teacher is not at all familiar with the 
lives of the great educators of our own country, 
who have done so much to determine our present 
educational policy; and no reading should be of 
greater interest or profit to a teacher than this. 


STATE Supt. MASON 8 STONE, cf Vermont: 

I have read with delight *‘Great American 
Educators,” and, like everything Mr. Winship 
does, it 18 clear, bright, and entertaining. 


G. M. D. ECKELS, Principal Shippensbur (Pa.) 
Normal School : 

““Geeat American Educators” by Winship is a 
great book. It should be im every school and 
veacher’s library in the country. The work is ex- 
tremely interesting from begiuning to end, and 
will be read eagerly by all pupils in the public 
schoois who are vid enough to understand its con- 
tents. This book will assist greatly in giving to 
the youth that which is most important in his 
education, proper ideals of life. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK CO. . 


- WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


SOME 


FACTS 


Regarding Drawing in the Public Schools 
of the United States 


CCORDING to the last census, there are thirty-five cities in the 
United States each having a population of over 100,000. Twenty- 
eight of these cities are now using the Prang Method, and, with two or three 
exceptions, thee PRANG DRAWING BOOKS have been adopted 


for exclusive use in their schoois. 


Thirty-five of the fifty largest cities 


in the country make the Prang Drawing the basis for all public instruction in 


art education. 
Exposition. 


A gold medal was awarded the Prang exhibit at the Paris 


PRANG: EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


Publishers. 


ONIWERSITY 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY pe e New Yorks 


N. B. Dept., 352 Washington Street, ——— 
Boston, Mass. 


For Self-Study, } 


ANGUAGES { School Use, &c. 


Cortina’s Method (complete) 

French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 

Awarded First Prize Columtian Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 30 cts. 


1. VERBOS EspANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. , 
No. CORTINA SERIES, 
l. DesPUEs DE La LLUVIA. annotated, § 
2. Ex {NDIANO, Spanish and English, Boe. 
3. EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, ( 
4. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 5c. ¢ 
5. AMPARO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c, | 
( 
( 
( 
( 


6. EL FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., T5c. 
7. MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span.-Eng., Tbe, 
8. FORTUNA, 4 stories, annot’d inEnglish, 35c. 
9. TEMPRANO,YCONSOL, “ 35c. 
Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 


R. D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y. 


WHO'S WHO IN MYTHOLOGY? 

Embarrassing, isn’t it, when we run across the name of 
some god or goddess, in the daily paper, or in a poem, 
not toknow ? Or perhaps one just failsto enjoy perfectly 
a beautiful ss or engraving or piece of statuary, 
because ignorant of the myth y ied. 

We publish a convenient little book that gives the name 
of every god or goddess, or hero whose name is ever likely 
to be broached, with quite enough description to enable 
one to connect with the story—just enough to rescue one 
from seeming so distressingly zgzorant, as if one had 
never even heard of Pallas, or Aphrodite, or Thalia, or 


Ariadne. 
The title of this little book is, 
1000 MYTHOLOGICAL CHARACTERS 
BRIEFLY DESCRIBED 
Neatly bound in cloth ; smallish, of convenient shape. 
Not so very high priced—only 
Seventy-five Cents Postpaid 


HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 


4-5-6-12-13-14 Cooper Institute, | New York City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store 


‘ 


Horace Mann 


the Educator. 


By A. BE. WINSHIP. 
Cloth. Pree, 50 cents. 


New ENGLAND PuBLisHING Co,, 
3 Somerset St., B ston, Mass. 


HYPNOTISM 


Send 26. for 112 page book, Sample magazine free. 
Ww.A. Barnes, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


and Magnetism 
taught privately. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


Bestex UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


pas OBRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Speciai 
Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
Actual experience in publie school music teaching 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, 


STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for the advancement of art edu sation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf i idustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further pa: ciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of kxeter St., Boston 
G. H. BaRrLert, Principal, 


STATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal, 


GTATE NORMAL SCHUVOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. Boypen, A.M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOO 
For bot 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8, CHAPIN, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun @. Taowrpson. Principal. 


WESTFIELD, Mass. 
sexes. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


Emerson Colle 


ge of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


Has a thorough and s 
‘ oice Culture, Natural 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


tematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression fie 


m, Scientific and 


practical work in every department. Chartered by the State. 


Spring Term opens March 7. 


Address for [llnstrated Catalogue, 


CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest. 
Mass. 


Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, 


LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
fo S8nmmer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Addrese W£nsHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset Street. Boston 


have their subscriptions advanced SIX 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 


Shorea to the JOURNAL can 
subscription. 


NEW ENG. PUKLISHING 00, 


Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 


84 Courses in 19 Departments. 
Single tuition fee of $25. Inexpensive living. 
For Circular and Book of Views address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y, 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
TYPEWRITER OPERATING. 


The Smith Premier Typewriter 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST 
TYPEWRITING MACHINE. 


The Smith Premier has the easiest keyboard 
to learn and most satisfactory to operate. 


Touch Instruction Book and Illustrated pam- 
phiet free. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


A $100 Bowsher Tellurian ...: 


presented to any Professor, Teacher, or Student 
of any University or School in the United States 
who /irst shows that the new and absolute point 
of view which is to distinguish the geographic 
science of the twentieth century,as presented in 
** Man and the Cosmic Principle”’ or ‘* The Abso- 
lute Curriculum” by C. A. Bowsher, appears in 
the English language prior to January 1, 1899 


Man and The Cosmic Principle. 150 pp., 
12mo0. 75 cts., $1.00. 


The Absolute Curriculum: Its Basis. 20 
pp., 12mo. 25 cts., postpaid. 

Send for these books. You will like them. 
‘They are dynamically suggestive. 


Address WORLD RELATIONS, 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL. Dept, G. 


Zanquage Ressons 
Enalish Grammar 


Wanted, strictly modern MS. Very 
liberal publishing arrangements for 
first-class work. 
Address for appointment, 
PUBLISHER, 
Care Journal of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


F R E E Book Store by Mail. 
Wholesale Prices. 


Write for our catalogue; 418 pages, 6x9 inches; 
sostagre 6 cents. Auvertises 15,000 Books, Bibles, 

eriodicals, etc., etc., at Wholesale Prices. All 
books carried in stock. Best catalogue ever printed 
and sent free of charge. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 
266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


In order to place the JoURNAL OF 
EpvucaTIoNn within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss oF THREE our 
more at $2.00 each. 
This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shal! be sent to us 
by one individual. 
This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 
For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 
New Co,, 


3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 
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